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ON THE STEPS OF THE BEMA. 


No. V. 
PHILONEOS, OR THE FATAL PHILTRE. 


S all the speeches of Isaios pertain to inheritance and suc- 

cession, so all the speeches of Antiphén have to do with 
murder and homicide. Antiphdn, the oldest orator of the Attic 
canon, was a man of high intellect and ambitious aims, who worked 
his way up by persevering self-culture, and attained great eminence 
in the art of oratory and fatal prominence in the trade of politics. 
One of the leaders of the conservative reaction in the latter part of 
the Peloponnesian war, he perished miserably, if indeed he can be 
said to have perished miserably who had sucha pupil and such a 
chronicler as Thukydidés. Of course the extant speeches of Anti- 
phén have not escaped the fate of other masterpieces of antiquity ; 
and one absurd Dutchman has pronounced them all spurious ; but, if 
internal evidence is worth anything, they all belong, if not to Anti- 
phon, to Antiph6n’s time. Be that however as it may, such questions 
of authorship do not concern us here, and, so long as this speech or 
that speech bears the stamp of actual life, it is good enough for our 
purposes. Unfortunately, twelve out of the fifteen speeches that are 
attributed to Antiphon lack this requisite. They are mere school- 
exercises on imaginary themes: four to each case, two to either side. 
Of such pieces there is no end in the later literature of Greece, and 
it must be confessed that great ingenuity is often displayed in the 
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construction of the problems ; but the utter artificiality of theme and 
argument is as wearisome as utter stupidity would be. The three 
remaining speeches of Antiphén’s are actual speeches, and I expected 
to build on them an altar to the three Furies ; for in order to make 
sure of the sympathies of my readers in at least one of these papers, 
I had in advance solemnly dedicated the fifth to the Erinyes. But 
comparative mythology has exploded the Erinyes,— 

Those vengeful deities that wont to move 

With rapid sweep of storm in fateful quest 

Of guilty man, their brows all black with wrath, 

Their tresses likened unto fiery snakes, 

Their giant stride muffled with noiseless wool, 
—have they not long since been resolved into clouds and vapor ? 
We fear them no longer, and if by any chance they should visit us, 
we can borrow a newspaper umbrella to keep off the rain, and tip 
our lightning-conductors with gold to guide the thunderbolt to a ver- 
dict of “ not proven.” This being the case, there is no use in deal- 
ing ceremoniously with the fallen dignitaries ; and I have no hesita- 
tion in turning Aléct6 and Megaira out of doors, and asking Tisi- 
phoné to take a seat with me on the Steps of the Béma. “Read me 
the first oration of Antiph6én, Tisiphoné.” She reads, and as she 
reads, the story runs itself into dialogue. To be sure the characters 
talk a little disjointedly, but nothing better could be expected of 
skeletons. 


THE FATAL PHILTRE. 
A Dialogue of the Dead, or, what is not the same thing, a Dead Dialogue. 


DRAMATIS PERSON: 


PHILONEOS, a country gentleman, for- | TyNDARISs, rib to Chléros, 
merly lodger in the house of Chléros. | NEArIRA, demirib to Philoneés. 
CHLoros, an Athenian Merchant. AIAKos, Policeman, 


Philoneos. Whither away, Chléros? 

Chloros. Whither away yourself. So far as I can see, there is no 
place to go to now. We are settled here for life —I meant to say for 
death. 

Philoneos. Itis not half a bad place when you get used to it. I 
have been here a matter of three weeks, and I consider myself an old 
citizen. One comfort is that I am spared the company of Neaira, a 
good, faithful creature, but so fond of me that she is tiresome to a 
degree. 

Chloros. Faithful! Why, man, the last thing I heard was that she 
had confessed her crime. 

Philoneos. Crime! What crime? 

Chioros. She poisoned both of us. I lingered a long time, but 
you turned black in the face and toppled over at once. You could 
not have suffered much. 

Philoneos. No, I felt a little giddy, but that is not unusual when 
a fellow drinks freely of Chian wine ; and the next thing I knew I 
was uncommonly sick over the side of Charon’s boat. 
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Chloros. You were lucky. I had a much more weary time of it. 
Twenty long days and nights I endured the most racking pains. My 
wife, Tyndaris, was all kindness and attention, and showed her real 
goodness of heart by endeavoring to soothe my last hours ; but the 
physicians could not relieve me, although I was dosed and drugged 
until all my little cash went for medicines. The poison was supposed 
to be aconite, and they tried one thing after another— gypsum and 
abrotonum, and balm, and dwarf-olive, and rue — and — 

Philoneos. Oh bother! I haven’t been here long, and yet every 
son of a skull that I have met undertakes to entertain me with all 
the miseries and medicines of his last illness. I have picked up 
some little knowledge of physic, and if I am any judge of symptoms, 
the long and short of it is this, I died of fulminating cerebro-spinal 
meningitis and you died of delirium tremens. 

Chioros. I stick to the aconite ; that fulminates fast enough, and 
old Pharmacobystés knows what’s what, and told Tyndaris it must be 
aconite. 

Philoneos. Uf there was any foul play about it I suspect your wife 
rather than Neaira. I never saw her without thinking of the monkey 
wife in old Simonides’s Mirror of Women :— 


The monkey-wife’s a plague of special magnitude, 

In fact, the greatest Zeus hath ever sent on men ; 

Her visage is the foulest: such a wife as that 

Goes through the town a laughing-stock to human kind. 
Her neck is next to nothing, and can scarcely bend ; 
A bag of bones, she sits on thorns where’er she sits ; 
Ah! sadly to be pitied he that kisses her. 

She knows full well the ins and outs of every wile, 
Just like a monkey — yet no hearty laugh has she, 

No thought of doing good to any, but she plans 

And plans, and plans and watches, all the livelong day 
What is the greatest damage she can do the world. 


You must have been slightly cracked, Chléros, when you married such 
a wife, despite her dowry. 

Chloros, And so that’s your way of showing your gratitude to me 
for letting you have my room for nothing. What harm did my wife 
ever do you? Suppose I were to talk as rudely about Neaira? 

Philoneos. I wouldn’t suffer it, that’s all. I would tweak your 
nose for you, if you had any to. tweak; for although I treated her 
harshly myself, and threatened to send her packing more than once, 
I had all the time a sneaking kindness for her, Did I ever tell you 
the circumstances of our first meeting? It was the time of the great 

lague. 
’ Chloros. I know more about the great plague than most people 
living. I had it myself. 

Philoneos. I can readily believe that. It began in the head, and 
with some people it never did entirely leave that part of the body. 

Chloros. It is very unbecoming in a man who lived so long for 
nothing in my upper story to make fun of it. Go on with your tale 
and get through with it. 

Philoneos. You remember how the people thronged in from the 
country just before the pestilence began? The doctors said that the 
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crowd made the disease much worse, if it did not cause it. Every 
nook and corner was crammed with men and women and children. 
Shelter there was none, except such booths as could be put up out of 
such scant material as was to be had, and these were narrow and 
stifling. Indeed, for want of something better, numbers of these 
strangers begged or borrowed or bought large wine-jars and set up 
housekeeping in them. 

Chioros. Humph! It seems to me that family jars have never 
been entirely out of fashion. 

Philoneos. umph! It seems to me that you have too lively a 
recollection of decayed puns. A draught of Léthé would do you a 
world of good. 

Chioros. It would take more than one draught of Léthé to make 
me forget your interminable yarns. You remind me of the old pic- 
ture in the primer, “ Lazybones plaiting a rope —” 

Philoneos. Very much so, “and a donkey devouring it as fast as it 
is made.” 

Chloros. To show you how your comparison halts, halt yourself. 
I am no donkey to take in your tasteless stories. 

Philoneos. Death has not improved you as I thought it would. 
You are a worse listener now than you were then, and I have half a 
mind not to tell you how, walking out early one morning to get a little 
fresh air, and how turning a corner rapidly, I stumbled on a dead 
body, how the shock threw me against a large wine-jar, how the jar 
jostled from its props, began to roll over and over on the pavement, 
for the street was very steep. Out of the jar peeped two little bare 
feet that danced convulsively on nothing, and a girlish voice kept 
crying plaintively for help. I made shift to stop the jar and helped 
the tenant out. It was Neaira, then a young girl of twelve. She 
had crept into the jar the night before, she said, and the corpse 

~*against which I stumbled was her father. Her mother died a few 
days after the family reached Athens, and the husband and daughter, 
unwilling to throw the body on other people’s funeral pyres, as so 
many were doing, made a fire of a wagon which had served them as 
a house ; and by this act of piety they had deprived themselves of a 
shelter. The father then got this wine-jar as a place of refuge for 
his daughter, for you remember there was hardly anything like shame 
or self-restraint in all Athens, and the pestilence seemed to have 
wrought a fever of crime into the veins of the whole population, so 
that no young girl was safe from insult; and the father, a hard-fisted 
old Acharnian, an honest man no doubt, did well to keep guard 
before the mouth of the wine-jar. 

Chloros. If his wife was anything like mine, it must have been a 
familiar pastime to him. Watching wine-jars seems to be a husband’s 
chief end in this life—I meant in that life. Our women in Attica 
drank terribly, Philoneds. 

Philoneos. If Z had died of delirium tremens, J should not have 
alluded to drink; but “tortoise calls ox slow-foot”— will you ever 
let me finish? . The little maid was disconsolate when she found her 
father was dead, and I took her away unresisting. You divine the 
rest. She was a comely woman when you first knew her, Philoneds, 
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but she was much fairer as a child; and I always did admire the 
“unripe-grape” style, the sharper outline, the coyer beauty, and 
those deer eyes — not yet womanly, hardly human. 


“ Thracian jennet, why dost eye me with a slanting glance of love-light ?”’ 


Chloros. Oh, that I could pucker up my lips for a good whistle! 
Stop at “sharp outline,” my good fellow ; if sharp outline is what 
you want, I will back you against any “unripe grape” in Hellas. 
Are you not ashamed, as a settled citizen of Hades, to repeat these 
nonsensical phrases and ridiculous scraps of poetry that you learned 
a thousand years ago when you were a boy? You gentlemen of the 
rural districts have queer tastes. As a judge of beauty, I will back 
Aristophanes against Anakre6n any hour in the day, and he leans to 
plumpness. 

Philoneos. 1 lean to plumpness too, for I make no bones of telling 
you that since you have lost your flesh you have become very waspish. 
Never mind, everybody is out of sorts at first ; you have to get used 
to your bones here just as you had to get used to your false teeth up 
yonder. But to return to Neaira. 

Chloros. There’s no use of returning to Neaira, for as I live —I 
meant to say, as I am dead —here is Neaira returning to you. 

Philoneos. Tide me, Chl6éros, there’s a good fellow. 

Chioros. I thought you were so fond of her. Oh yes, I remember, 
it was a sneaking kindness. 

Philoneos. So 1 was fond of her while she was living and I was 
dead, and I should have continued to be fond of her if she were dead 
and I were living ; but when we were both living I found her affection 
cloying, and now that we are both dead — body o’ me, hide me! 

Chioros. Body o’ me! a pretty oath for a bundle of bones. Hide 
you, indeed! I am as much of a lattice-work as you are. Step out 
like a man and look at Neaira. She has recovered her old style,+-- 
sharp outlines, coy beauty, eyes that are not womanly, nay, hardly 
human. 

Neaira. Boohoo! boohoo! A good cry would bea great satisfac- 
tion, but it’s no use, I can’t cry. All that I can do is to chatter my 
teeth, and that is so unbecoming. And to think that I had a sweet 
voice! Indeed I must have had a sweet voice, for Philoneds said so, 
and Philoneéds was not given to complimenting me. And now what 
a squeak! Why, Philoneds! ; 

Philoneos. Excuse me, Madame ; I haven’t the advantage, you 
mistake your skeleton. 

Neaira. Oh no, Philoneds, not I; I should know you by your 
bandy-legs anywhere — as the poet Asymptdtus says, 


None but themselves can be their parallel. 


Chioros. Ill quoted, Neaira. Bandy-legs and parallels are as ill- 
assorted couples as Philoneds and yourself. But you ought to have 
come in a moment sooner to have heard Philoneds in rapturous recol- 
lection of you and the plague. 

Neaira. Ah! Philoneds, you were kind to me then; and if you 
had only kept kind to me, we might all three have been alive and well 
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in Athens this day, instead of shivering here in this damp place which 
has given me the rheumatism already in all my bones. ‘Tyndaris 
could never have persuaded me to do what I-did if you had not been 
so harsh. 

Chloros. Tyndaris! I prick up my ears—I meant to say— what do 
people say when they have no ears to prick up? This thing of being 
a skeleton interferes seriously with a man’s flow of language. What 
of Tyndaris ? 

Neaira. Why, Tyndaris is at the bottom of all our trouble. You 
know, Chléros, when I first came to your house to lodge, your wife 
would take no notice of me, because, forsooth, I had no marriage cer- 
tificate. But one day I was sitting alone in my room and crying a 
little, for Philoneés had been cross to me and had threatened to send 
me adrift, when I heard a knock at my door, and who should come in 
but Madame Tyndaris. “Crying,” says she, without any further pre- 
face; “a young and pretty woman like you crying! What is the 
matter?” “ Matter enough,” says I ; “my master says he is going to 
turn me off, and I haven’t a friend in the world.” “ Have you no 
kinsfolk?” says she. “It’s hard work finding poor folks’ kin,” says 
I. “Ido think,” says she, “these men they are all built after the 
same pattern.” “Surely,” says I, “you haven’t anything to complain 
of ; Chléros is a perfect lamb of a man, and as good-natured as good- 
natured can be. How kind he has been to me and Philoneds, and 
let us have this attic room for nothing.” “ Very kind,” says she with 
a sidelong look ; “ but everybody knows where his own shoe pinches. 
Chléros is all the time talking about his first wife this and his first wife 
that, and he pets that lout of a son of his and neglects my precious 
boy; and then—to tell the truth—I ama wee bit jealous. These 
merchants are away from home so much that they are not to be 
trusted, and Chléros spends too much of his time in the Peiraieus.’’ 
“So we are, after all, in the same boat,” says I. “Yes,” says Tyn- 
daris, “and I must confess that I came to you thinking that we could 
be of some help to one another. I had gathered from something 
Chléros let fall that you and Philoneéds were not getting on very 
smoothly, and I felt sorry for you, and a little curious besides, and I 
was not so very much surprised when I found you crying.” “ But the 
help?” “The help is this: I have a Thessalian frjend who under- 
stands white magic, and she gave me the recipe for a love-potion that 
is said to be unfailing. I have been looking for an opportunity to 
mix the things, but the draught requires a deal of pounding and 
brewing, and Chléros is one of your restless, fussy men — goes off and 
stays for hours, and then pops in on you when you least expect him ; 
and besides, the children never leave me a moment, so that I have 
not been able to prepare the philtre myself. Now you have this upper 
room all to yourself for at least half the time, as Philoneds is running 
about town all day, The directions are very simple, and you can 
make it yourself, or I can come up here and mix it. Then the first 
time that you are with the two men on one of their drinking-bouts, 
you can give them the potion in their wine. It would not answer for 
me, as an Athenian matron, you know, to go to such frolics— but 
you— you know—” I could have choked her for that last speech, 
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but I was too eager to regain the love of Philonedés to stand on trifles, 
and I consented to help her. So she left the drugs in my room, for 
she had brought them in her bosom, and the next day we made the 
mixture. The very day after that Philoneds said to me quite friendly 
like, “Come, Neaira, our friend Chléros is going to sail for Naxos to- 
day, and as he has been very civil to me, I have ordered a tip-top 
dinner in the Peiraieus,‘and we are going to have a jolly blow-out by 
way of farewell.” 

Philoneos. Hold there, chatterbox, we know the rest. I see now 
that I am indebted to your love for my hasty departure. 

Neaira. Yes, indeed. At first I intended to divide the philtre 
equally between Chléros and you. 

Chiloros. Much obliged. 

Neaira. But then I remembered Tyndaris’s high and mighty man- 
ner, and I said to myself, “ Never mind, you old sarcophagus, I’ll 
pay you off for sneering at me.” And so I gave you a double share, 
Philoneds. 

Philoneos. Much obliged. 

Neaira. Of course Chléros has told you, Philoneds, how I was 
arrested and tortured. They say I confessed, but who would not con- 
fess? Such nonsense as men talk about torture being the surest way 
of getting at the truth! I had rather tell a thousand lies than mount 
that fearful, fearful wheel. Hanging is nothing to it, though the rope 
did give me a crick in the neck and make my voice husky. The exe- 
cutioner was a love of a man and let me have my choice — that’s 
how I came to be hanged. It is such a lady-like way—and I had 
the comfort of dying like Iokasté and Antigoné and all the other 
heroines. 

Chloros. Ay, and like the maid-servants in the Odysseia. But 
whom have we here? 

Tyndaris. “Foolish is he that killeth the father and leaveth the 
children.” If I had only put that miserable boy, MétrodGros, out of 
the way first, I might have buried Chléros without any trouble. But 
he must needs set about avenging his father’s death —his father’s, 
forsooth !—and yet why do I blame the simpleton? He was put up 
to it by Antiphén. I never could abide that Antiphén, and like him 
less than ever now. ‘The idea of that little speech costing a woman 
her life! He spoke just twenty minutes, and called me a Klytaim- 
néstra, sweet innocent! If 7am Klytaimnéstra, I know who tried to 
play Aigisthos. But never mind, Mr. Criminal Lawyer Antiphén has 
begun to dabble in politics, and the democrats will avenge me yet. 
Who are these? By Léda, it is my precious husband and his rustic 
lodger, and that malapert minx of a Neaira! “ Malapert minx” is 
good; I heard that phrase from a poet. If we were not all dead I 
should be a little afraid ; but, as the proverb says, “ Dead men don’t 
bite,’— and if they did, they would hardly bite me, a poor lone 
woman without any flesh on my bones. I wonder if Neaira has told. 
Well, at any rate I will put a good face on it and salute them. How 
d’ye do, Chléros ? 

Chioros. Bye-bye, Tyndaris. 

Tyndaris. Have you forgotten your manners? 
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Chloros. Up-stairs manners are of no use here. There is no 
morning, no evening greeting in Hades; morning and evening are 
one night. And besides I said “bye-bye”; that is hint enough. 
Indeed you ought to be thankful for that civility. 

*Zyndaris. As rude as ever. As the saying is, “One cannot make 
a dice-board out of an ass’s tail,” and death has not polished you at 
all. 

Neaira. Can’t you see, Tyndaris, that your room is better than 
your company? 

Tyndaris. I found it so, Miss, when you occupied my attic. So 
you have been blabbing, have you? Yes, I did it; as the girl in the 
play says — . 

I do confess I did it, and deny it not. 

If we women can’t have the excitement of poisoning, life will not be 
worth living for; and I confess I shall miss the pastime. Oh, it is 
glorious to feel that you have such power over nuisances! If you 
don’t like a woman’s looks, or a man doesn’t like your looks, a pinch 
of powder in the broth, a dash of liquid in the wine, and the next 
day they are swept off like dead flies. The first time I poisoned any- 
body, I poisoned my mother-in-law. She was an old hag, and didn’t 
want Chl6éros to marry me, in spite of my money. She didn’t like 
the Thessalian blood, she said. Now Chléros was no brilliant match, 
it is true, but he had the recommendation of being a great fool. I 
suppose you retain this feature, Chléros? If you do, it is the only 
feature you do retain. Do you pun as much as ever, Chléros? 

Chloros. No, ’pon honor. 

Tyndaris. ‘That will do. Well, shortly after I was married, the 
old woman fell sick, and I had to nurse her. I did not poison her 
exactly, but I overdosed her, and she went off much more quietly 
than she deserved ; and oh, I had such a nice time at the funeral! 
A funeral was always my dear delight, for that is one of the rare 
opportunities we Athenian women have to pick up lovers. Don’t you 
remember the scandal about Euphilétos’s wife and that young fellow 
Eratosthenés? She made his acquaintance at her mother-in-law’s 
funeral, and I can’t think of a more joyous occasion. 

Chioros. It was anything else but a joyous occasion for Eratos- 
thenés, as he found out afterwards when Euphilétos found him out. 

Tyndaris. Oh yes, because an old woman mixed herself up in the 
matter; and then Euphilétos was not so sweet a simpleton as you, 
my dear. 

Chioros. Nay, nay, I will not believe that my confidence in you 
was abused. You were simply too ugly, my love. Ho, Philoneés! 
repeat those verses again about the monkey-wife. 

Philoneos.— 


The monkey-wife’s a plague of special magnitude — 


Aiakos. Silence! I am come to arrest one Tyndaris, a fugitive 
from justice. The said Tyndaris having been found guilty of sundry 
high crimes and misdemeanors, and having insulted the court by 
quoting stale proverbs and worn-out bits of poetry, and having broken 
jail in utter contempt of the keeper, Kerberos, hath been condemned 
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to be chained by the fibula of her left leg to the block on which 
Theseus sits, to take all the antidotes that the doctors prescribe for 
all the poisons that she hath administered, and to learn by heart all 
the poor poets, Greek and barbaric, from Euénos of Paros to Walt 
Whitman of Washington. 
Tyndaris. My punishment is greater than I can bear ; but as the 
proverb says, “The dough that you have kneaded you must eat.” 
Aiakos. Take care, you will have another age added to your 
punishment. 
Tyndaris. 1 can stand anything but the poetry. Will there be 
none to redeem, good Aiakos? [The apparition of a Béma rises. ] 
Aiakos. Seést the Steps of the Béma? Art able, O woman, to 
count them? , 
Tyndaris. Wa, no! they are uncountable. 
Chloros. You should say unaccountable. 
Tyndaris. Hush, dotard! Aiakos is about to speak again. 
Aiakos.— 
When a barbarian stranger shall rise from the fifth of the Béma, 
Tyndaris shall be released from the terrible thraldom of Whitman. 


As these studies are strictly confidential, I don’t mind letting my 
readers know a little incident that shook my faith in my vocation as 
a popular expositor of the antique. If the incident is not true, it 
ought to be. 

I had finished copying this number in that neat handwriting which 
always secures me my full share of typographical errors, and “ Phi- 
loneds, or the Fatal Philtre,” lay on my desk ready for the fatal 
envelope, when I seemed to myself to see the familiar form of a 
flourishing teacher in a flourishing school enter my study. With the 
freedom of an old friend, he picked up my manuscript and scanned 
it. “H’m, No. V. Steps to the Béma. Greek exercise book, I 
suppose. Glad to see you are getting out one. We need such a 
book very much. Let me run through it. H’m, h’m. Like the 
general plan very well. Seems to be fairly graded. Good syntactical 
points. Good notion that of introducing metrical bits. Got a key 
ready?” 

“No,” said I, meekly. “I had not thought of preparing a key. 
Anybody who is competent to teach Greek can make a key for him- 
self.” (“Confound the fellow,” thought I, “I really believe he takes 
my dialogue for a mere patchwork of Greek phrases. It will puzzle 
him to find my originals.”’) 

“Well,” said he, “if you will not make a key yourself, let me do 
it. It will help the sale of your book, and it will be an amusement 
tome. I can extract amusement out of anything.” 

“You are more fortunate than I am,” I replied, and sesigued the 
manuscript. 

In a few days I received from my friend a table of references, 
which I at once kicked to the foot of the Béma. Nine-tenths of the 
allusions existed only in the imagination of my correspondent, or — 
in his lexicon. 

B. L, GILDERSLEEVE. 




















SAN ANTONIO DE BEXAR. 


Il. 


HE poor citizens of San Antonio de Bexar, however, do not 
yet enjoy the blessings of life in quiet; these wild soldiers 
who have stormed the town cannot remain long without excitement. 
Presently Dr. Grant revives his old Matamoros project, and soon 
departs, carrying with him most of the troops that had been left 
at Bexar for its defence, together with great part of the garrison’s 
winter supply of clothing, ammunition and provisions, and in ad- 
dition “pressing” such property of the citizens as he needs, inso- 
much that Col. Neill, at that time in command at Bexar, writes to the 
Governor of Texas that the place is left destitute and defenceless. 
Soon afterward Col. Neill is ordered to destroy the Alamo walls and 
other fortifications, and bring off the artillery, since no head can be 
made there in the present crisis against the enemy, who is reported 
marching in force upon San Antonio. Having no teams, Col. Neill 
is unable to obey the order, and presently retires, his unpaid men 
having dropped off until but eighty remain, of whom Colonel Wm. B. 
Travis assumes command. Colonel Travis promptly calls for more 
troops, but gets none as yet, for the Governor and Council are at 
deadly quarrel, and the soldiers are all pressing towards Matamoros. 
Travis has brought thirty men with him ; about the middle of Feb- 
ruary he is joined by Colonel Bowie with thirty others, and these, 
with the eighty already in garrison, constitute the defenders of San 
Antonio de Bexar. On the 23d of February appears General Santa 
Ana at the head of a well-appointed army of some four thousand 
men, and marches straight on into town. The Texans retire before 
him slowly, and finally shut themselves up in the Alamo; here 
straightway begins that bloodiest, smokiest, grimiest tragedy of this 
century. William B. Travis, James Bowie, and David Crockett, with 
their hundred and forty-five effective men, are enclosed within a 
stone rectangle one hundred and ninety feet long and one hundred 
and twenty-two feet wide, having the old church of the Alamo in the 
southeast corner, in which are their quarters and magazine. They 
have a supply of water from the ditches that run alongside the walls, 
and by way of provision they have about ninety bushels of corn and 
thirty beef-cattle, their entire stock, all collected since the enemy 
came in sight. The walls are unbroken, with no angles from which 
to command besieging lines. They have fourteen pieces of artillery 
mounted, with but little ammunition. 
Santa Ana demands unconditional surrender. Travis replies with 
a cannon-shot, and the attack commences, the enemy running up a 
blood-red flag in town. ‘Travis dispatches a messenger with a call to 
his countrymen for reinforcements, which concludes: “Though this 
call may be neglected, I am determined to sustain myself as long as 
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possible, and die like a soldier who never forgets what is due to his 
own honor and that of his country, Victory or death!” Meantime 
the enemy is active. On the 25th Travis has a sharp fight to prevent 
him from erecting a battery raking the gate of the Alamo. At night 
it is erected, with another a half-mile off at the Garifa, or powder- 
house, on a sharp eminence at the extremity of the present main 
street of the town. On the 26th there is skirmishing with the 
Mexican cavalry. In the cold—for a norther has commenced to 
blow and the thermometer is down to thirty-nine — the Texans make 
a sally successfully for wood and water, and that night they burn 
some old houses on the northeast that might afford cover for the 
enemy. So amid the enemy’s constant rain of shells and balls, which 
miraculously hurt no one, the Texans strengthen their works and the 
siege goes on. On the 28th Fannin starts from Goliad with three 
hundred troops and four pieces of artillery, but for lack of teams 
and provisions quickly returns, and the little garrison is left to its fate. 
On the morning of the rst of March there is doubtless a wild shout 
of welcome in the Alamo: Captain John W. Smith has managed to 
convey thirty-two men from Gonzales into the fort. These join the 
heroes, and the attack and defence go on. On the 3d a single man, 
Moses Rose, escapes from the fort. His account of that day * must 
entitle it to consecration as one of the most pathetic days of time. 

“About two hours before sunset on the 3d of March, 1836, the 
bombardment suddenly ceased, and the enemy withdrew an unusual 
distance. ..... Colonel Travis paraded all his effective men in a 
single file, and taking his position in front of the centre, he stood for 
some moments apparently speechless from emotion; then nerving 
himself for the occasion, he addressed them substantially as follows :— 

“My brave companions: stern necessity compels me to employ 
the few moments afforded by this probably brief cessation of conflict, 
in making known to you the most interesting, yet the most solemn, 
melancholy and unwelcome fact that humanity can realise. . . . Our 
fate is sealed. Within a very few days, perhaps a very few hours, we 
must all be in eternity! I have deceived you long by the promise 
of help; but I crave your pardon, hoping that after hearing my 
explanation you will not only regard my conduct as pardonable, but 


heartily sympathise with me in my extreme necessity... . . I have. 


continually received the strongest assurances of help from home. 
Every letter from the Council, and every one that I have seen from 
individuals at home, has teemed with assurances that our people were 
ready, willing and anxious to come to our relief. . . . . These assur- 
ances I received as facts... .. In the honest and simple confidence 
of my heart I have transmitted to you these promises of help and my 
confident hope of success. But the promised help has not come, and 
our hopes are not to be realised. I have evidently confided too much 
in the promises of our friends ; but let us not be in haste to censure 
them, . ... Our friends were evidently not informed of our perilous 





* As transmitted by the Zuber family, whose residence was the first place at which poor Rose 
had dared to stop, and with whom he remained some weeks, healing the festered wounds made on 
his legs by the cactus-thorns during the days of his fearful journey. The account. from which 
these extracts are taken, is contributed to the Texas Almanac for 1873, by W. P. Zuber, and his 
mother, Mary Ann Zuber. 
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condition in time to save us. Doubtless they would have been here 
by the time they expected any. considerable force of the enemy... . 
My calls on Colonel Fannin remain unanswered, and my messengers 
have not returned. The probabilities are that his whole command 
has fallen into the hands of the enemy, or been cut to pieces, and 
that our couriers have been cut off. [So does the brave simple soul 
refuse to feel any bitterness in the hour of death.]..... Then we 
must di... .. Our business is not to make a fruitless effort to save 
our lives, but to choose the manner of our death. But three modes 
are presented to us; let us choose that by which we may best serve 
our country. Shall we surrender and be deliberately shot without 
taking the life of a single enemy? Shall we try to cut our way 
out through the Mexican ranks and be butchered before we can kill 
twenty of our adversaries? I am opposed to either method...... 
Let us resolve to withstand our adversaries to the last, and at each 
advance to kill as many of them as possible. And when at last they 
shall storm our fortress, let us kill them as they come! kill them as 
they scale our wall! kill them as they leap within! kill them as they 
raise their weapons and as they use them! kill them as they kill our 
companions! and continue to kill them as long as one of us shall 
remain alive! . . . But I leave every man to his own choice. Should 
any man prefer to surrender . . . or to attempt an escape . . . he is 
at liberty todo so. My own choice is to stay in the fort and die for 
my country, fighting as long as breath shall remain in my body. 
This will I do, even if you leave me alone. Do as you think best ; 
but no man can die with me without affording me comfort in the hour 
of death!’ 

“Colonel Travis then drew his sword, and with its point traced a 
line upon the ground extending from the right to the left of the file. 
Then resuming his position in front of the centre, he said, ‘I now 
want every man who is determined to stay here and die with me to 
come across this line. Who will be first? March!’ The first re- 
spondent was Tapley Holland, who leaped the line at a bound, 
exclaiming, ‘I am ready to die for my country!’ His example was 
instantly followed by every man in the file with the exception of 
Rose. . . . Every sick man that could walk, arose from his bunk and 
tottered across the line. Colonel Bowie, who could not leave his bed, 
said, ‘Boys, I am not able to come to you, but I wish some of you 
would be so kind as to remove my cot over there.’ Four men 
instantly ran to the cot, and each lifting a corner, carried it across 
the line. Then every sick man that could not walk made the same 
request, and had his bunk removed in the same way. 

“Rose too was deeply affected, but differently from his companions. 
He stood till every man but himself had crossed the line... . He 
sank upon the ground, covered his face, and yielded to his own reflec- 
tems. . os. A bright idea came to his relief ; he spoke the Mexican 
dialect very fluently, and could he once get safely out of the fort, he 
might easily pass for a Mexican and effect an escape..... He 
directed a searching glance at the cot of Colonel Bowie. . . Colonel 
David Crockett was leaning over the cot, conversing with its occu- 
pant in an undertone. After a few seconds Bowie looked at Rose 
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and said, ‘You seem not to be willing to die with us, Rose.’ ‘No,’ 
said Rose; ‘I am not prepared to die, and shall not do so if I can 
avoid it.’ Then Crockett also looked at him, and said, ‘ You may as 
well conclude to die with us, old man, for escape is impossible.’ 
Rose made no reply, but looked at the top of the wall. ‘I have 
often done worse than to climb that wall,’ thought he. Suiting the 
action to the thought, he sprang up, seized his wallet of unwashed 
clothes, and ascended the wall. Standing on its top, he looked down 
within to take a last view of his dying friends. ‘They were all now 
in motion, but what they were doing he heeded not ; overpowered by 
his feelings, he looked away and saw them no more. . . . He threw 
down his wallet and leaped after it. . . . He took the road which led 
down the river around a bend to the ford, and through the town by 
the church. He waded the river at the ford and passed through the 
town. He sawno person... . but the doors were all closed, and 
San Antonio appeared as a deserted city. 

“After passing through the town he turned down the river. A still- 
ness as of death prevailed. When he had gone about a quarter of a 
mile below the town, his ears were saluted by the thunder of the 
bombardment which was then renewed. That thunder continued to 
remind him that his friends were true to their cause, by a continual 
roar with but slight intervals until a little before sunrise on the 
morning of the 6th, when it ceased and he heard it no more.” * 

And well may it “cease” on that morning of the 6th; for after 
that thrilling 3d the siege goes on, the enemy furious, the Texans 
replying calmly and slowly. Finally Santa Ana determines to storm. 
Some hours before daylight on the morning of the 6th the Mexican 
infantry, provided with scaling-ladders, and backed by the cavalry to 
keep them up to the work, surround the doomed fort. At daylight they 
advance and plant their ladders, but give back under a deadly fire 
from the Texans. They advance again, and again retreat. A third 
time — Santa Ana threatening and coaxing by turns—they plant their 
ladders. Now they mount the walls. The Texans are overwhelmed 
by sheer weight of numbers and exhaustion of continued watching 
and fighting. ‘The Mexicans swarm into the fort. The Texans club 
their guns ; one by one they fall fighting — now Travis yonder by the 
western wall, now Crockett here in the angle of the church-wall, now 
Bowie butchered and mutilated in his sick-cot, breathe quick and 
pass away; and presently every Texan lies dead, while there in 
horrid heaps are stretched five hundred and twenty-one dead Mexi- 
cans and as many more wounded! Of the human beings that were 
in the fort five remain alive: Mrs. Dickinson and her child, Colonel 
Travis’ negro-servant, and two Mexican women. ‘The conquerors en- 
deavor to get some more revenge out of the dead, and close the scene 
with raking together the bodies of the Texans, amid insults, and 
burning them. 

The town did not long remain in the hands of the Mexicans. 





* Rose-succeeded in making his escape, and reached the house of the Zubers, as before stated, 
in fearful condition. After remaining here some weeks, he started for his home in Nacogdoches, 
but on the way his thorn-wounds became inflamed anew, and when he reached home “his 
friends thought that he could not live many months,” This was “the last” that the Zubers 
‘*heard of him.” 
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Events followed each other rapidly until the battle of San Jacinto, 
after which the dejected Santa Ana wrote his famous letter of cap- 
tivity under the tree, which for a time relieved the soil of Texas from 
hostile footsteps. San Antonio was nevertheless not free from blood- 
shed, though beginning to drive a sharp trade with Mexico, and to 
make those approaches towards the peaceful arts which necessarily 
accompany trade. The Indians kept life from stagnating, and in the 
year 1840 occurred a bloody battle with them in the very midst of 
the town. Certain Camanche chiefs, pending negotiations for a treaty 
of peace, had promised to bring in all the captives they had ; and on 
the 19th of March, 1840, met the Texan Commissioners in the 
Council-house in San Antonio, to redeem their promise. Leaving 
twenty warriors and thirty-two women and children outside, twelve 
chiefs entered the council-room and presented the only captive they 
had brought —a little white girl — declaring that they had no others. 
This statement the little girl pronounced false, asserting that it was 
made solely for the purpose of extorting greater ransoms, and that 
she had but recently seen other captives in their camp. An awkward 
pause followed. Presently one of the chiefs inquired, How the com- 
missioners liked it? By way of reply, the company of Capt. Howard, 
who had been sent for, filed into the room, and the Indians were told 
that they would be held prisoners until they should send some of 
their party outside after the rest of the captives. The commissioners 
then rose and left the room. As they were in the act of leaving, 
however, one of the Indian chiefs attempted to rush through the door, 
and being confronted by the sentinel, stabbed him. Seeing the 
sentinel hurt, and Capt. Howard also stabbed, the other chiefs sprang 
forward with knives and bows and arrows, and the fight raged until 
they were all killed. Meantime the warriors outside began to fight, 
and engaged the company of Capt. Read ; but, taking shelter in a 
stone-house, were surrounded and killed. Still another detachment of 
the Indians managed to continue the fight until they had reached the 
other side of the river, when they were finally despatched. Thirty- 
two Indian warriors and five Indian women and children were slain, 
and the rest of the women and children were made prisoners. 
The savages fought desperately, for seven Texans were killed and 
eight wounded. 

The war between Texas and Mexico had now languished for some 
years. The project of annexation was much discussed in the United 
States ; one great objection to it was that the United States would 
embroil itself with a nation with which it was at peace — Mexico — 
by annexing Texas, then at war. The war, however, seemed likely 
to die away ; and to prevent the removal of the obstacle to annexa- 
tion in that way, Mexico made feebie efforts to keep up such hostili- 
ties as might at least give color to the assertion that the war had not 
ended. Accordingly in the year 1842 a Mexican army again invested 
San Antonio. After a short parley Col. Hays withdrew with his 
small force, and the Mexicans, numbering about seven hundred men 
under Gen. Vasquez, took possession of the place and formally reor- 
ganised it as a Mexican town. They remained, however, only two 
days, and conducted themselves, officially, with great propriety, though 
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the citizens are said to have lost a great deal of valuable property by 
unauthorised depredations of private soldiers and of Mexican citizens 
who accompanied the army on its departure. 

Again on the 11th of September, 1842, a Mexican army of twelve 
hundred men under Gen. Woll, sent probably by the same policy 
which had despatched the other, surprised the town of San Antonio, 
and, after having a few killed and wounded, took possession, the citi- 
zens having capitulated. Gen. Woll captured the entire bar of law- 
yers in attendance on the District Court, then in session, and held 
them as prisoners of war. He did not escape, however, so easily as 
Gen. Vasquez. ‘The Texans gathered rapidly, and by the 17th had 
assembled two hundred and twenty men on the Salado, some six 
miles from town. Capt. Hays, with fifty men, decoyed Gen. Woll 
forth, and a battle ensued, from which the enemy withdrew at sunset 
with a loss of sixty killed and about the same number wounded, the 
Texans losing one killed and nine wounded. It is easy to believe 
that the honest citizens of San Antonio got little sleep on that night 
of the 17th of September, 1842. Gen. Woll was busy making prepa- 
rations for retreat ; and the Mexican citizens who intended to accom- 
pany him were also busy gathering up plunder right and left to take 
with them. At daylight they all departed. This was the last time 
that San Antonio de Bexar was ever in Mexican hands. 

After annexation, in 1845, the town began to improve. The trade 
from certain portions of Mexico— Chihuahua and the neighboring 
States — seems always to have eagerly sought San Antonio as a point 
of supplies whenever peace gaye it the opportunity. Presently, too, 
the United States Government selected San Antonio as the base for 
the frontier army below El Paso, and the large quantities of money 
expended in connection with the supply and transportation of al! 
matériel for so long a line of forts have contributed very materially 
to the prosperity of the town. From a population of about 3500 in 
1850, it increased to 10,000 in 1856, and has now about 15,000. 


Abandoning now this meagre historical sketch, and pursuing the 
order indicated in the enumeration of contrast and eccentricities given 
in the early part of this paper: one finds in San Antonio the queerest 
juxtaposition of civilisations, white, yellow (Mexican), red (Indian), 
black (negro), and all possible permutations of these significant 
colors. The Germans, the Americans, and the Mexicans are not 
greatly unequal in numbers ; besides these there are probably repre- 
sentatives from all European nationalities. At the Commerce Street 
bridge over the San Antonio river, stands a post supporting a large 
sign-board, upon which appear the following three legends : 


Walk your horse over this bridge, or you will be fined. 
Schnelles Reiten iiber diese Briicke ist verboten. 
Anda despacio con su caballo, 6 teme la ley. 


To the meditative stroller across this bridge—and on a soft day 
when the Gulf breeze and the sunshine are king and queen, any 
stranger may be safely defied to cross this bridge without becoming 
meditative — there is a fine satire in the varying tone of these inscrip- 
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tions — for they are by no means faithful translations of each other ; a 
satire all the keener in that it must have been wholly unconscious. 
For mark: “ Walk your horse, etc., or you will be fined /” ‘This is the 
American’s warning: the alternative is a money consideration, and 
the appeal is solely to the pocket. But now the German is simply 
informed that schnelles Reiten over this bridge ist verboten —is for- 
bidden; as who should say: “So, thou quiet, law-abiding Teuton, 
enough for thee to know that it is forbidden, simply.” And lastly, 
the Mexican direction takes wholly a different turn from either: Slow 
there with your horse, Mexicano, “‘ é teme /a dey,” — or “ fear the law /” 

Religious services are regularly conducted in four languages, Ger- 
man, Spanish, English and Polish. 

Perhaps the variety of the population cannot be better illustrated 
than by the following “commodity of good names,” occurring in a slip 
cut from a daily paper of the town a day or two ago: 


MATRIMONIAL.— The matrimonial market for a couple of weeks past has been 
unusually lively, as evidenced by the following list of marriage licenses issued dur- 
ing that time: Cruz de la Cruz and Manuela Sauseda; Felipe Sallani and Maria 
del R. Lopez ; G. Isabolo and Rafaela Urvana; Anto. P. Rivas and Maria Quin- 
tana; Garmel Hernandez and Seferina Rodriguez ; T. B. Leighton and Franceska 
E. Schmidt ; Rafael Diaz and Michaela Chavez; Levy Taylor and A‘ina Simpson, 
colored; Ignacio Andrada and Juliana Baltasar ; August Dubiell and Philomena 
Muschell; James Callaghan and Mary Grenet; Albert Anz and Ida’ Pollock ; 
Stephen Hoog and Mina Schneider; Wm. King and Sarah Wilson, colored ; 
Joseph McCoy and Jesse Brown; Valentine Heck and Clara Hirsch; John F. 
Dunn and E. Annie Dunn. 


These various nationalities appear to take great pains in preserving 
their peculiar tongues. In all the large stores the clerks must under- 
stand at least English, German, and Mexican ; and one medical gen- 
tleman adds to his professional card in the newspaper that he will 
hold “consultations in English, French, Italian, and Spanish.” 

Much interest has attached, of late years, to the climate of San 
Antonio, in consequence of its alleged happy influence upon con- 
sumption. One of the recognised “institutions” of the town is the 
consumptives, who are sent here from remote parts of the United 
States and from Europe, and who may be seen on fine days, in vari- 
ous stages of decrepitude, strolling about the streets. This present 
writer has the honor to be one of those strolling individuals ; but he 
does not intend to attempt to describe the climate, for three reasons: 
first, because it is simply indescribable ; second, if it were not so, his 
experience has been such as to convince him that the needs of con- 
sumptives, in point of climate, depend upon two variable elements, 
to wit, the stage which the patient has reached, and the peculiar 
temperament of each individual, and that therefore any general 
recommendation of any particular climate is often erroneous and 
sometimes fatally deceptive ; and third, because he fortunately is able 
to present some of the facts of the climate, which may be relied upon 
as scientifically accurate, and from the proper study of which each 
intelligent consumptive can make up his mind as to the suitableness 
of the climate to his individual case. For the past five years, Dr. F. 
v. Pettersén, a Swedish physician and ardent lover of science, resi- 
dent in San Antonio, has conducted a series of meteorological ob- 
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servations with accurate apparatus; and the results which follow 
have been compiled from his records: 


MEAN ‘THERMOMETER. 


Spring. Summer. Autumn. Winter. 
Seasons of 1868 . ‘ - 74-33 84.33 71.33 54.66 
“ 1869 . ‘ - 66.43 83.10 67.53 52.93 
” 1870. ‘ . 68.70 83.43 70.66 51.30 
- 187m. , - 71.28 87.45 68.38 54.31 
- rO72 ~(t ‘ - 70.58 83.13 68.96 49-75 
MEAN HyGROMETER. 
Seasons of 1868 ‘i ‘ : : 65* 78 64 49 
8 1869 . . ° ° 62 77 62 49 
- 1870 ‘ . ; : 60 77 65 46 
5 1871 ‘ . . , 64 73 63 50 
“ 1872 ° . 5 . 64 76 61 46 
ToTaL RAINFALL. 
For the year 1868 . , ; ‘ : . 46.60 inches. 
5 1869 3 ; : ; : : 49.03 * 
* 1870 ‘ ° ° ‘ - ° ; <) 
. 1871 ‘ ° ° ‘ ‘ * 24.86 * 
™ 1872 ‘ . ; ° : : $3.64 * 


These are averages, but the view which they present of the climate, 
although strictly accurate as far as it goes, is by no means complete. 
For the consumptive is specially interested in the uniformity and 
equableness of temperatures, and it remains therefore to supplement 
the above table with some account of the nature, extent and sudden- 
ness of the changes of the thermometer in the climate under con- 
sideration. These at San Antonio are very peculiar, very great, and 
very rapid. They mostly occur under the influence of those remark- 
able meteorological phenomena called “ northers,” which are peculiar 
to a belt of country that may be roughly defined as bounded on the 
east by the second tier of Texan counties from Red River, on the 
west by the Sierra Madre in Mexico, and on the north by a line 
drawn through the Indian Territory not far above the northern 
boundary of Texas. The northers are known as of two sorts: the 
wet and the dry. To know what a norther is, let one fancy himself 
riding along the undulating prairie about San Antonio on a.splendid 
day in April, when the flowers, the birds and the sunshine seem to be 
playing at a wild game of which can be maddest with delight, and the 
tender spring-sky looks on like a young mother laughing at the-antics 
of her darlings. Presently you observe that it is'very warm.. An 
hour later you cannot endure your coat; you throw it off and hang: it 
about the saddle, and soon the heat is stifling, thermometer at ninety 
degrees, which on a windless prairie with the Gulf moisture in the 
air, is greatly relaxing. Standing on an elevation in the hope of 
getting some breath of air, suddenly you observe a bluish haze in 
the north, which has come no one knows when or whence. Ina few 





* Fractions omitted. 
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moments a great roar advances ; then you observe the mesquit grow 
tremulous, and presently the wind strikes you, blows your moist gar- 
ment against your skin with a mortal chill; and if you are prudent at 
all you make for a house as fast as your horse can carry you, or in 
default of that for some thicket of mesquit in a ravine under the lee 
of the hill. In an hour the thermometer may have sunken to forty 
degrees from ninety degrees; this range of fifty degrees in an hour 
was noted by Dr. Pettersén during the observations before alluded to. 
This is the “dry norther” ; for the wet norther, add a furious storm 
of rain, of hail, or of snow, to the phenomena just described. The 
norther may last but twelve hours ; it may also last nine days, the 
usual duration being probably about three days. Dr. Pettersén’s 
records show that in the year 1868 there were at San Antonio twelve 
northers, of which nine were dry, two wet, and one with hail ; in 1869 
twenty northers—eighteen dry and two wet; in 1870 twenty-four 
northers — seventeen dry, seven wet; in 1871 twenty-six northers — 
twenty-two dry, three wet, one with hail-storm ; in 1872 thirty nor- 
thers —twenty dry, nine wet, and one with hail. These occurred 
during all months of the year except June, July and August; less 
frequently in May than during the other months. There is also 
besides the genuine norther, a wind which the inhabitants call a 
“gentle norther.” This is rather a northwesterly, or sometimes 
westerly wind, and its prevalence creates what, in this present 
writer’s experience, is by far the finest winter-weather in Texas. One 
came up two days ago. The night had been sultry, though in 
February ; a nameless oppression was in the air, and a heavy mist 
rolled along over the river. After an uneasy half-slumber I woke at 
dawn, and immediately heard a pleasant drawing sound in the air, 
greatly like the noise made by the water against the prow of one’s 
boat when after a calm the sail has caught the steady breeze and she 
begins to cut swiftly and smoothly along. In a few moments the 
wind was howling about the house, but when I came out for break- 
fast I found that its bark was worse than its bite; for this was a 
typic “gentle norther,” the air crystalline, brittle and dry, the sun 
shining brightly, the sky clear, the wind strong but balmy, the 
temperature soft yet bracing. In about three months of residence, 
commencing near the middle of November 1872, there have occurred 
not more than three of these, lasting about two days each. I have 
no authentic data upon which to base a conclusion as to their average 
frequency. Any one who discovers a land where such weather pre- 
vails for two or three months at a time, will have found the place 
where consumption can be cured. 

It is proper to add that the city of San Antonio is situated in the 
valley of the San Antonio river, and that malarious mists creep down 
this stream, when not blown away by contrary winds, which subject 
the stranger to liability to those diseases which require quinine, such 
as remittent fevers, fever and ague, epidemic colds, etc. These are 
however of mild form, and can probably be prevented by taking small 
quantities of quinine each day in anticipation.* 





* Perhaps it may be mentioned here for the benefit of consumptives that the climates of Boerne 
(30 miles above) and of Fredericksburg (80 miles above) are said to be better in this particular than 
that of San Antonio, and also cooler. 
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While the thermometer cuts such capers as leaping over 50° in an 
hour, the hygrometer, in whose motions invalids are no less interested, 
often seems to behave with equal want of dignity. During one of 
the “gentle northers ” above alluded to, the hygrometer has shown 
the relative moisture of the atmosphere to be as low as 18, full satu- 
ration being 100 ; but again the same instrument has shown, during 
the month of August, 1872, a state of moisture represented by ror ; 
a period when rain must have been actually exuding from the air like 
water from a sponge. Frequently the writer has seen remarkable ex- 
amples of complete saturation of the air in the strange aspect of the 
river which runs a few yards from his window. All day long a great 
cloud of mist sometimes goes steaming up from the surface of the 
stream to such an extent that its milky-green water will be completely 
obscured, and as standing at a short distance one seems to have arrived 
at some long rift in the earth from which the smoke of the nether fires 
is continually pouring up. I have seen this uprising of thick mist go 
on day and night for several days together. ‘The water of the stream 
is said to be at 72° the year round. This high temperature must 
keep up a rapid evaporation; and when the vapor-capacity of the 
superincumbent air has been surcharged, with at the same time suf- 
ficiently cold air to condense the vaporous mist, the evaporation 
becomes visible and produces the effect described. 

The following table, which will conclude this account of the San 
Antonio climate, will give to the invalid a very important, and at the 
same time authoritative and accurate series of facts upon which to 
project his preparations for weather-defence in the way of clothing, 
etc. This table is calculated from the records for the four years be- 
ginning with 1868 and ending with 1871. The plain interpretation 
of it is, taking the month of February for instance, that on this 
present roth day of that month neither I nor any other man can tell 
whether the temperature to-morrow may be 84°, when we shall yearn 
to throw away our coats and to burn all our flannel goods, or whether 
it may be 26°, when we shall desire to stand all day with our arms 
clasped affectionately round our respective stove-pipes. 


Fan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May. Fune. Fuly. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Maximum Thermometer during 
the four years above-mentioned 
for each month. e ° - 75 84 82 87 95 106 102 104 99 go 89 79 
Minimum do, . ° e . 27 2 29 46 63 71 75 75 57 43 22 14 


San Antonio is at an altitude of 564 feet above the level of the 
sea, in latitude 29° 28’, longitude 98° 24’. It is placed just in the 
edge of a belt of country one hundred and fifty miles wide, reaching 
to the Rio Grande, and principally devoted to cattle-raising. One 
can sit on one’s horse, in the western suburbs of the city, and mark 
where the line of the rude Mexican jaca/s (huts) abruptly breaks off, 
and yields place to the vast mesquit-covered plain, over which the eye 
ranges for great lonely distances without detecting any traces of the 
occupancy of man. No gardens, pastures, scattered houses, or the 
like are there to break the sudden transition: it is the city, then the 
plain ; it is home cheek by jowl with desert. Inside, the location of 
the city is no less picturesque. Two streams, the San Antonio and 
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San Pedro rivers, run in a direction generally parallel, though speci- 
ally as far from parallelism as capricious crookedness can make itself, 
through the entire town. The San Antonio is about sixty feet wide ; 
its water is usually of a lovely milky-green. The stranger, strolling 
on a mild sunny day through the streets, often finds himself suddenly 
on a bridge, and is half startled with the winding vista of sweet lawns 
running down to the water, of weeping-willows kissing its surface, of 
summer-houses on its banks, and of the swift yet smooth-shining 
stream meandering this way and that, actually combing the long sea- 
green locks of a trailing water-grass which sends its waving tresses 
down the centre of the current for hundreds of feet, and murmuring 
the while with a palpable Spanish lisping, which floats up among the 
rude noises of traffic along the rock-paved street, as it were some 
dove-voiced Spanish nun out of the convent yonder praying heaven’s 
mitigation of the wild battle of trade. Leaving this bridge, walking 
down the main (“Commerce”) street, across the Main Plaza, then 
past the San Fernando Cathedral, then across the Military Plaza, one 
comes presently to the San Pedro, a small stream ten or fifteen feet 
in width, up which the gazing stroller finds no romance, but mostly 
strict use ; for there squat the Mexican women on their haunches, by 
their flat stones, washing the family garments, in a position the 
very recollection of which gives one simultaneous stitches of lumbago 
and sciatica, yet which they appear to maintain for hours without 
detriment. If it had been summer-time we would most likely have 
seen, before we left the bridge over the San Antonio, the black-locked 
heads of these same ladies bobbing up and down the surface of the 
river ; for they love to lave themselves in this tepid water, these 
sleek, plump, black-eyed, olive-cheeked Afexicanas. 

Crossing the San Pedro we are among the jaca/s. Here is surely 
the very first step Architecture made when she came out of the cave. 
A row of stakes is driven into the ground, in and out between these 
mesquit-twigs are wattled, a roof of twigs and straw is fastened on 
somehow, anyhow, and there you are. Not only you, but your family 
of astonishing numbers are there, all huddled into this kennel whose 
door has to be crawled into. Of course typhus-fevers and small-pox 
are to be found among such layers of humanity. People are mof sar- 
dines. 

Now we come to a step in advance in the matter of houses. A 
row of stakes is put down, this is enclosed by another row, leaving a 
space between of about a foot’s width, which is filled in with stones 
and mud, a thatched roof of straw is then put on, and the house is 
complete. Still more pretentious dwellings are built of adobes, or 
sun-dried brick. - The majority of the substantial houses of the town 
are constructed of a whitish limestone, so soft when first quarried 
that it can be cut with a knife, but quickly hardening by exposure 
into a very durable building material. The prevailing style of dwell- 
ing houses is low, windows are few and balconies scarce, though in 
the more pretentious two-storied dwellings there are some very good 
Moorish effects of projecting stone and lattice-work. 

By far the finest and largest architectural example in the town is 
the San Fernando Cathedral, which presents a broad, varied and im- 
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posing facade upon the western side of the Main Plaza. Entering 
this building, one’s pleasure in its exterior gives way to curious sur- 
prise ; for one finds inside the old stone church, built here more than 
a century ago, standing, a church within a church, almost untouched, 
save that parts of some projecting pediments have been knocked 
away by the builders. In this inner church services are still regularly 
held, the outer one not being yet quite completed. The curious dome, 
surrounded by a high wall over which its topmost slit-windows just 
peer —an evident relic of ancient Moorish architecture, which one 
finds in the rear of most of the old Spanish religious edifices in 
Texas — has been preserved, and still adjoins the queer priests’ dor- 
mitories, which constitute the rear end of the cathedral building. 

There are other notable religious edifices in town. Going back to 
Commerce Street, one can see a fine large church just being completed 
for the German Catholics (San Fernando Cathedral is Mexican 
Catholic). Crossing a graceful iron foot-bridge, down an alley that 
turns off to the north from Commerce Street, one glances up and 
down the stream, which here flows between heavy and costly abut- 
ments of stone to protect the rear of the large stores whose fronts 
are on the Main Street, and whose rear doors open almost immedi- 
ately over the water. Across the bridge the alley widens into a street, 
and here in this odd nook of the stream is St. Mary’s, the American 
Catholic Church, its rear adjoining a long three-storied stone convent 
building, and its yard sloping down to the water. Strolling up the 
river a quarter of a mile, one comes upon a long white stone building, 
which has evidently had much trouble to accommodate itself to the 
site upon which it is built, and whose line is broken into four or five 
abrupt angles, while its roof is varied with dormer-windows and sharp 
projections and spires and quaint clock-faces, and its rear is myste- 
rious with lattice-covered balconies and half-hidden corners and corri- 
dors. This is the Ursuline Convent ; and standing as it does on a 
rocky and steep (steep for Texas plains) bank of the river, whose 
course its broken line follows, and down to which its long stern-look- 
ing wall descends, it is an edifice at once piquant and sombre, and 
one cannot resist figuring Mr. James’ horseman spurring his charger 
up the white limestone road that winds alongside the wall, in the early 
twilight, when dreams come whispering down the current among the 
willow-sprays. 

There are notable places about the town which the stranger must 
visit. He may ride two miles along a level road between market 
gardens which are vitalised by a long aceguéa, or ditch, fed from the 
river, and come presently upon the quaint gray towers of the old Mis- 
sion Concepcion,* whose early location has been incidentally men- 
tioned in the foregoing histgry. The old church, with its high-walled 
dome in the rear, is in a good state of preservation, and traces of 
the singular many-colored frescoing on its front are still plainly 
visible. Climbing a very shaky ladder, one gets upon the roof of.a 
long stone corridor running off from the church building, and, taking 
good heed of the sharp-thorned cactus which abounds up there, looks 
over upon a quaint complication of wall-angles, nooks, and small- 





*The Mission of Our Lady of the Concepcion de Acufia. 
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windowed rooms. The place ceased to be used for religious pur- 
poses some years ago, and is now occupied by a German with his 
family, his Mexican laborers, and his farm animals. This German 
tills the fertile mission lands. .Heaven send him better luck with his 
crops than he had with his English ! 

Further down the river a couple of miles one comes to the Mission 
San Fosé de Aguayo. This is more elaborate and on a larger scale 
than the buildings of the first Mission, and is still very beautiful. 
Religious services are regularly conducted here; and one can do 
worse things than to steal out here from town on some wonderfully 
calm Sunday morning, and hear a mass, and dream back the century 
and a half of strange, lonesome, devout, hymn-haunted and Indian- 
haunted years that have trailed past these walls. Five or six miles 
further down the river are the ruins of the Mission San Juan in 
much dilapidation. 

Or the visitor may stroll off to the eastward, climb the hill, wander 
about among the graves of heroes in the large cemetery on the crest 
of the ridge, and please himself with the noble reaches of country 
east and west, and with the perfect view of the city, which from here 
seems “sown,” like Tennyson’s, “in a monstrous wrinkle of the” 
prairie. Or, being in search of lions, one may see the actual animal, 
by a stroll to the “San Pedro Springs Park,” a mile or so to the 
northward. Here, from under a white-ledged rocky hill, burst forth 
three crystalline springs, which quickly unite and form the San Pedro. 
Herr Diirler, in charge, has taken admirable advantage of the 
ground, and what with spreading water-oaks, rustic pleasure 
buildings, promenades along smooth shaded avenues between con- 
centric artificial lakes, a race-course, an aviary, a fine Mexican lion 
whom burly Herr Diirler scratches on the head, but who does not 
seem to appreciate similar advances from other persons, a bear-pit in 
which are an emerald-eyed blind cinnamon-bear, a large black bear, a 
wolf and a coyofe, and other attractions, this is a very green spot indeed 
in the waste prairies. Or one may drive five miles to northward and see 
the romantic spot where the San Antonio river is forever being born, 
leaping forth from the mountain, complete, /o/vs, even as Minerva 
from the head of Jove. Or one may take one’s stand on the Com- 
merce Street bridge and involve oneself in the life that goes by this 
way and that. Yonder comes a long train of enormous blue- 
bodied, canvas-covered wagons, built high and square in the stern, 
much like a fleet of Dutch galleons, and lumbering in a ponderous 
way that suggests cargoes of silver and gold. These are drawn by 
fourteen mules each, who are harnessed in four tiers, the three front 
tiers of four mules each, and that next the wagon of two. The 
“lead” mules are wee fellows, veritablé mulekins; the next tier 
larger, and so on to the two wheel-mules, who are always as large 
as can be procured. Yonder fares slowly another train of wagons, 
drawn by great wide-horned oxen, whose evident tendency to run to 
hump and fore-shoulder irresistibly persuades one of their cousin- 
ship to the buffalo. 

Here, now, comes somewhat that shows as if Birnam Wood had 
been cut into fagots and was advancing with tipsy swagger upon 
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Dunsinane. Presently one’s gazing eye receives a sensation of hair, 
then of enormous ears, and then the legs appear, of the little roan- 
gray dourras, or asses, upon whose backs that Mexican walking be- 
hind has managed to pile a mass of mesquit firewood that is simply 
astonishing. ‘This mesquit is a species of acacia, whose roots and 
body form the principal fuel here. It yields, by exudation, a gum 
which is quite equal to gum arabic, when the tannin init is extracted. 
It appears to have spread over this portion of Texas within the last 
twenty-five years, perhaps less time. The old settlers account for its 
appearance by the theory that the Indians — and after them the stock- 
raisers — were formerly in the habit of burning off the prairie-grass 
annually, and that these great fires rendered it impossible for the 
mesquit shrub to obtain a foothold ; but that now the departure of 
the Indians and the transfer of most of the large cattle-raising busi- 
ness to points further westward, have resulted in leaving the soil free 
for the occupation of the mesquit. It has certainly taken advantage 
of the opportunity. It covers the prairie thickly, in many directions 
as far as the eye can reach, growing to a pretty uniform height of four 
or five feet — though occasionally much larger— and presenting with 
its tough branches and innumerable formidable thorns, a singular 
appearance. The wood when dry is exceedingly hard and durable, 
and of a rich walnut color. This recent overspread of foliage on the 
plains is supposed by many persons to be the cause of the quite re- 
markable increase of moisture in the climate of San Antonio which 
has been observed of late years. The phenomena — of the coincident 
increase of moisture and of mesquit—are unquestionable; but 
whether they bear the relation of cause and effect, is a question upon 
which the unscientific lingerers on this bridge may be permitted to 
hold themselves in reserve. 

But while we are discussing the mesquit, do but notice yonder 
Mexican in gorgeous array, promenading, intent upon instant subjuga- 
tion of all his countrywomen in eye-shot! His black trowsers with 
silver buttons down the seams ; his jaunty hussar-jacket ; his six-inch 
brimmed felt sombrero, with marvellous silver filigree upon all avail- 
able spaces of it, save those occupied by the hat-band, which is 
like two silver snakes tied parallel round the crown; his red sash, 
serving at once to support the trowsers and to inflate the full white 
shirt-bosom — what Mexicana can resist these things? And—if it 
happen to be Sunday afternoon— yonder comes the German Zurn- 
verein, marching in from the San Pedro Springs Park, where they have 
been twisting themselves among the bars, and playing leap-frog and 
other honest games what time they emptied a cask of beer. Walk- 
ing too, as tired men will walk, one sees sundry sportsmen returning 
from the prairies, where they have been popping away at quail and 
donkey-rabbits all this blessed Sunday. In especial notice that old 
German walking lustily in the middle of the street. He has a rusty 
gun on his shoulder ; his game-bag is bloody and full ; his long white 
beard and white moustache float about a face determined, strong, yet 
jovial. Itis Rip Van Winkle in person. “ But where is Schneider?” 
said one, the day we saw this man— “what a pity he hasn’t a 
Schneider with him!” “ By jove, there zs Schneider!” in a moment 
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cried another of the party ; and veritably there he was. He came 
dashing round the corner, and ran and trotted behind his grizzled 
master, bearing an enormous donkey-rabbit tied by its legs around 
his neck. 

And now as we leave the bridge in the gathering twilight and loiter 
down the street, we pass all manner of odd personages and “ charac- 
ters.” Here hobbles an old Mexican who looks like old Father Time 
in reduced circumstances, his feet, his body, his head all swathed in 
rags, his face a blur of wrinkles, his beard gray-grizzled — a picture 
of eld such as one will rarely find. There goes a iittle German boy 
who was captured a year or two ago by Indians within three miles of 
San Antonio, and has just been retaken and sent home a few days 
ago. Do you see that poor Mexican without any hands? A few 
months ago a wagon-train was captured by Indians at Howard’s 
Wells ; the teamsters, of whom he was one, were tied to the wagons 
and these set on fire, and this poor fellow was released by the flames 
burning off his hands, the rest all perishing save two. Here is a 
great Indian-fighter who will show you what he calls his “ vouchers,” 
being scalps of the red braves he has slain ; there a gentleman who 
blew up his store here in ’42 to keep the incoming Mexicans from 
benefiting by his goods, and who afterwards spent a weary imprison- 
ment in that stern castle of Perote away down in Mexico, where the 
Mier prisoners (and who ever thinks nowadays of that strange, bloody 
Mier Expedition?) were confined ; there a portly, handsome, bucca- 
neer-looking captain who led the Texans against Cortina in’59 ; therea 
small, intelligent-looking gentleman who at twenty was first Secretary 
of War of the young Texan Republic, and who is said to know the 
history of everything that has been done in Texas from that time to 
this minutely ; and so on through a perfect gauntlet of people who 
have odd histories, odd natures or odd appearances, we reach our 
hotel. It is time, for the dogs—there are far more dogs here than in 
Constantinople — have begun to howl, and night has closed in upon 
San Antonio de Bexar. 

SIDNEY LANIER, 




















DISENCHANTED.* 


NCE more together —you and I! 
June’s myriad whispers throng the leas ; 
The drowsy hum of brooding bees 
Rises, recedes; the swans float by 
In stately ease. 


How lightly Time’s dread touch has pressed 
On all the scene !— the lake, the grass, 
The path where down the slow kine pass, 

The nook where we were wont to rest, 

We who—alas! 


I do not think our natures are 
Dull, shallow, like the souls of those 
Whom earth-born sympathies enclose ; 
No distance could our spirits bar 
Of Love’s repose. 


The days are many, it is true, 
Since underneath blue skies of June 
The wanton air thrilled to the moon, 
And you and I sat here and knew 
Love’s magic swoon. 


The days are many: Time has flowed 
In waves of change more black than doom, 
Rolling o’er many a pieasure’s tomb : 
The hopes our youthful fancies sowed 
Have had their bloom. 


I Icok on life with soberer eyes, 
I scan the heavens with larger view, 
Seeing old secrets hid from you ; 
The fruit desired to make men wise 
I have gathered too. 


Strange mysteries of earth and air 
Have come to me, while late and long 
I toiled deep Nature’s cells among, 
And heard around me everywhere 
Her under-song. 








*See SourHern Macazine for July, page 27. 
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cried another of the party ; and veritably there he was. He came 
dashing round the corner, and ran and trotted behind his grizzled 
master, bearing an enormous donkey-rabbit tied by its legs around 
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down the street, we pass all manner of odd personages and “ charac- 
ters.’ Here hobbles an old Mexican who looks like old Father Time 
in reduced circumstances, his feet, his body, his head all swathed in 
rags, his face a blur of wrinkles, his beard gray-grizzled — a picture 
of eld such as one will rarely find. There goes a iittle German boy 
who was captured a year or two ago by Indians within three miles of 
San Antonio, and has just been retaken and sent home a few days 
ago. Do you see that poor Mexican without any hands? A few 
months ago a wagon-train was captured by Indians at Howard’s 
Wells ; the teamsters, of whom he was one, were tied to the wagons 
and these set on fire, and this poor fellow was released by the flames 
burning off his hands, the rest all perishing save two. Here is a 
great Indian-fighter who will show you what he calls his ‘* vouchers,” 
being scalps of the red braves he has slain ; there a gentleman who 
blew up his store here in ’42 to keep the incoming Mexicans from 
benefiting by his goods, and who afterwards spent a weary imprison- 
ment in that stern castle of Perote away down in Mexico, where the 
Mier prisoners (and who ever thinks nowadays of that strange, bloody 
Mier Expedition?) were confined ; there a portly, handsome, bucca- 
neer-looking captain who led the Texans against Cortina in’59 ; therea 
small, intelligent-looking gentleman who at twenty was first Secretary 
of War of the young Texan Republic, and who is said to know the 
history of everything that has been done in Texas from that time to 
this minutely ; and so on through a perfect gauntlet of people who 
have odd histories, odd natures or odd appearances, we reach our 
hotel. It is time, for the dogs—there are far more dogs here than in 
Constantinople — have begun to howl, and night has closed in upon 
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June’s myriad whispers throng the leas ; 
The drowsy hum of brooding bees 
Rises, recedes; the swans float by 
In stately ease. 


How lightly Time’s dread touch has pressed 
On all the scene !— the lake, the grass, 
The path where down the slow kine pass, 

The nook where we were wont to rest, 

We who—alas! 


I do not think our natures are 
Dull, shallow, like the souls of those 
Whom earth-born sympathies enclose ; 
No distance could our spirits bar 
Of Love’s repose. 


The days are many, it is true, 
Since underneath blue skies of June 
The wanton air thrilled to the moon, 
And you and I sat here and knew 
Love’s magic swoon. 


The days are many: Time has flowed 
In waves of change more black than doom, 
Rolling o’er many a pieasure’s tomb: 
The hopes our youthful fancies sowed 
Have had their bloom. 


I Icok on life with soberer eyes, 
I scan the heavens with larger view, 
Seeing old secrets hid from you; 
The fruit desired to make men wise 
I have gathered too. 


Strange mysteries of earth and air 
Have come to me, while late and long 
I toiled deep Nature’s cells among, 
And heard around me everywhere 
Her under-song. 








*See SourHern Macazine for July, page 27. 
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Disenchanted. 


The riddles of the vanished days 
I have read out; the wide expanse 
Of earth sought o’er; with subtle glance 
Probed and explored the tangled maze 
Of circumstance. 


Have learned how all the dust and jar 
Of Earth is worked into the loom 
Of Time; how Beauty’s fairest bloom 

And Love’s decay but one thing are, 

Heirs of one doom. 


Have drunk the dregs of that strange cup 
Whose foam is love, and lust its lees ; 
Have caught the breath of perilous seas, 

And gathered, from Earth’s lap plucked up, 

Blossoms of ease. 


Through every gate that men call fair 
My steps have passed, along the path 
Whose dust the lone wayfarer hath 

Laid with his tears, and won from Care 

Her aftermath. 


Into deep-delved mines of thought 
My eyes have pierced; and, seeking rest, 
Through barren places I have pressed, 
And found her not for whom I sought 
Or east, or west. 


And I have dallied with strange joys 
In strange abodes,— wild, passionate 
Desires, dark love and darker hate, 

And have not shrunk ere now to poise 

My lance with Fate. 


The world smiled on me, but I said :— 
Go to! more faintly falls the light, 
Yet there is rest beyond the night: 

Surely in vain the net is spread 

In the bird’s sight! 


And now I come and look on you: 
“The days are long,” you said, “since we 
Looked out beyond the changing sea.” 
Ay, long: but were they many or few, 


This could not be. 

















Disenchanted. 


They are the same pure eyes of yore; 
No bitter tears have marred their grace ; 
No care has found abiding-place 
On that calm brow, no change come o’er 
The perfect face. 


Perchance you trusted; ay, perchance 
You thought: “What matter though the sea 
We looked on then, ’twixt him and me 
Rolls pitiless? Time hath no lance 
For such as we.” 


Perchance dim shadows on the wall 
From my wild life, so passion-tossed, 
Your heart’s sweet stillness sometimes crossed, 
In menace drear prefiguring all 
Your life had lost. 


It is not that I do not dare 
To touch your hand, nor that above 
I cannot look: Love doth remove 
All earth-stains ;—’tis a darker care — 
I do not love! 


The hand is cold that lies in yours ; 
The pulse beats steady near your own ; 
I thrill not to your tenderest tone ; 
There is Time that wounds, and Time that cures 
All wounds — save one. 


What fellowship between us now? 
Did we sit here beneath the moon, 
What echoes of the old sweet tune 
Would come to us? What whispered word? 
What cherished boon? 


I ween we are no more the twain 
Who in the old days swore such faith ; 
Hope is a ghost, and Love the wraith 
Of her dead self; all things are vain, 
The wise man saith. 


Ah, dear, I can but pity you, 
And bless you still, and softly say :— 
Behold, old things are passed away 
Forever; lo! all things are new, 
And changed for aye. 
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My Pretty Mad. 


O faithful to the buried days! 
Behold, I cannot tell the why: 
Naught rests us now, ’tis done—and I— 
I breathe farewell in all sad ways, 
Farewell! Good-bye! 


BARTON GREY. 








MY PRETTY MAID. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* Where are you going, my pretty maid?’’ 
“I am going a milking, Sir,’’ she said. 
“May I go with you, my pretty maid?” 
“Yes, if you please, kind Sir,”’ she said. 
“What is your father, my pretty maid?’’ 
“* My father’s a farmer, Sir,’’ she said. 


F Gilbert Randal had been a cow, and could have stood knee- 

deep in the clover, he might have felt some pleasure in the con- 
templation of it. But to be on the other side of the fence, casting 
impatient glances over the lush green field to the house beyond, in 
hopes of seeing something human, and to spend full fifteen precious 
minutes in the vain effort, was, to say the least, a little irritating. 

Not that Gilbert was keeping tryst, and so feeling all a lover’s im- 
patience. Indeed, he was ignorant even of who lived in the house 
he was watching, for he was a stranger in that part of the country, 
and, unfortunately, he had lost his way; so no wonder he was 
anxiously looking for some one to direct him to the right road. 

His watch told him that the dinner-hour was near, and experience 
reminded him that his hostess was punctual to a fault ; so it was not 
surprising that the somnolent old house with its closed window- 
shutters, suggestive of shut eyelids, annoyed him. 

Gilbert was watching the old house so intently that he only saw by 
a mere chance that some one was crossing the clover-field. There 
was no doubt it was a girl; and he was almost equally sure she was 
a milkmaid, for something she carried in her hand flashed brilliantly 
in the nearly level sunbeams ; and what could it be but a bright tin 
milk-pail? To vault over the fence and set off in rapid pursuit, heed- 
less of the pink heads of clover he was crushing under his feet, and 
the myriads of white and yellow butterflies he was disturbing at their 
afternoon dew-sipping, was the result of Gilbert’s discovery. 
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It was no common milkmaid Gilbert Randal found in the clover- 
field ; but a pretty, rosy girl, tripping along with an old-fashioned 
silver tankard in her hand, to be filled, perhaps, at some hidden 
spring the narrow pathway led to. 

Gilbert had gained what he had been impatient to find but a few 
minutes before: an ear to hear his question and a mouth to give the 
needed directions. Yet for some cause his impatience had vanished. 
He was no longer anxious to discover the road which would lead him 
home, nor annoyed at keeping dinner waiting. Perhaps he was afraid 
of startling the girl by a sudden question, for his footstep was so 
muffled by the thick-growing clover that she was unconscious that she 
was followed. Or he may have forgotten to feel anything but admi- 
ration for the light, graceful carriage of the supposed milkmaid, 
unless there was some curiosity also about the sort of face the little 
hat shaded. 

Gilbert might have walked silently to the end of the field if the 
girl, impelled perhaps by that subtle influence which tells us often 
that some one is watching us, had not turned her head and so caught 
sight of him. She was not in the least discomfited at finding she 
was followed, though she turned out of the path to let him pass her, 
giving him the simple good-evening which betokens country courtesy. 
It may be that she saw at a glance Gilbert was a gentleman, or she 
knew she was not as unprotected as she appeared to be. It was pos- 
sible that she had strong nerves, and saw nothing so very frightful in 
a rather good-looking man, but, on the contrary, felt a little natural 
curiosity to know who the stranger was, and why he had left the 
public road to tread down the clover. 

But Gilbert soon explained his position. 

“You should have turned down the last cross-road you passed. 
Yet if you do not mind a couple of fences to climb, and a rough 
stubble-field to cross, you have really shortened your distance by 
coming here.” 

“ Two fences will not dismay me, nor the rough field, if by crossing 
them I am in time for dinner,” said Gilbert, relieved to find he was 
not miles out of the way. 

“You will scarcely make even that short distance before Mrs. 
Stanley’s dinner-hour. Do not let me stop you. Follow this path to 
the fence ; then go across the field to the orchard. You can’t miss 
your way very well.” 

“ Do not our paths lie together to the end of this field? Perhaps 
I am stupid, but I shall not know whether to turn to the right hand 
or to the left, when I climb the fence.” 

“ But you are not to turn to the right hand nor to the left, but keep 
on straight before you. © No doubt, though, apple-trees are poor 
guides to one who is used to a finger-post.” 

“They are perplexing a whole field off, but I doubt if a finger-post 
would be less so at that distance. Will you not lead the way through 
this path, which by its narrowness at least strongly reminds one of 
the traditionary one to heaven?” 

“Mrs. Stanley ought to feel flattered, as the path leads to her 
place,” the girl said, laughing. 
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“You know Mrs. Stanley?” asked Gilbert. 

“Oh yes; she is our next neighbor.” 

“Then you must also know my friend Charley.” 

“T know Mr. Stanley for the same reason,” she answered curtly. 

“Poor Charley! his pretty neighbor does not like him,” Gilbert 
concluded ; but he did not tell her his inference, made from the slight 
stress she had put upon J/7. Stanley in contradistinction to his in- 
formal Charley. In truth, he was glad to find they had one common 
acquaintance —some one to help them over awkward pauses or 
stupid trite remarks upon the weather. 

The young men were not only friends, but fellow-travellers on the 
same road to wealth and reputation as lawyers. Their hopes as well 
as their small success as yet, were so identical that it was very much 
like talking of himself to descant upon his friend. Besides, his 
pretty companion proved a good listener, so no wonder Gilbert wore 
his subject a little threadbare, as he could think of nothing else to 
talk of, and the path through the clover was a circuitous one. 

The field was not illimitable, and at last Gilbert found they had 
reached its boundary, even a fence, and that his guide was about re- 
newing her directions as to his road. 

“ Where are you going?” Gilbert asked, not understanding where 
her road lay, now that it diverged from his. 

“T am going a-milking,” she answered, holding up the empty tank- 
ard. “Do you not see my milking-pail ?” 

“Then, according to the old song, it is orthodox for me to ask, 
‘ May I go with you?’” 

He did not finish the quotation, though his eyes may have done 
so; for the girl blushed as she said: “’To keep Mrs. Stanley’s din- 
ner waiting would be decidedly heterodox in one who knows her love 
of punctuality.” 

“ But I lost my way, you know. One is unfortunate, but not to 
blame, who is late under such circumstances. Besides I feel the 
greatest interest in cows.” 

She did not stop to argue the point with him, thinking perhaps 
that the best way to keep Mrs. Stanley’s dinner from being spoiled 
was to hurry to the end of her own walk, especially as it was but a 
few yards off. The path lay quite close to the fence, and was still 
too narrow for them to walk side by side. In sight was the pen, 
where the meek cows were being milked in provoking proximity to 
the clover they loved so much. 

If the girl had had no companion, there was small doubt as to 
which side of the fence she would have chosen ; but she had to con- 
tent herself with handing the tankard to the old woman, who was the 
real milkmaid. She took the can silently, casting suspicious glances 
at Gilbert, who had quite forgotten his interest in cows in the greater 
one of a pretty face which was watching the white foam of the milk 
bubbling up to the top of the tankard as the old woman milked into 
it. Certainly she was the most rapid milker Gilbert ever saw, but 
then his experience was limited. 

‘You must cross the field, keeping yonder clump of trees in view. 
At the end of it you will find the orchard. Once in it, your way is too 
plain for you to lose yourself again:” 
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With these words the girl intended to dismiss him ; but she made 
such a pretty picture as she stood poising the silver flagon brimful of 
milk on the topmost rail of the fence, and pointed out his way with 
her disengaged hand, that Gilbert, who was a connoisseur in such 
things, was loth to lose it. 

“Ts it not country courtesy to offer a stranger a draught of milk?” 
he asked, not heeding her directions as to where his road lay. 

“Tf you like it. I did not think you would.” 

He had no liking for the fluid, even held that a drop of it spoiled 
his coffee. Yet, nevertheless he took the proffered tankard, and if 
he did not drain it at a draught, he managed to find the bottom of it 
in time. And Gilbert was in no haste, for if he was not sipping 
“nectar from the bowl,” he was beauty in the laughing eyes which 
were watching his feat of absorption. 

“You must fill the tankard again, Netty,” the girl said, handing 
the now empty mug over the fence. 

“ He’s an awful drunkard, whoever he is, and wherever you picked 
him up,” the old woman grumbled. 

“T thought the milk was harmless,” Gilbert began, fearing per- 
haps he was intoxicated, though not from the effects of milk. 

“Tt is in quality. It’s the quantity I meant —” 

But the girl cut her short by announcing the gentleman was a friend 
of Mr. Charley Stanley’s. 

“Calls himself one maybe. It’s not every one who names the 
name who understands the meaning of it. It’s an easy thing to 
swear, and a hard thing to stand up to.” 

“You ought not to condemn me before you know me,” said Gilbert, 
laughing. 

“One can judge well enough by the glint of the eye,” the old 
woman averred, proving she had not been so busy milking that she 
had not seen his glances of admiration at his pretty companion. 
“Here’s your mug, Miss Lillian. Don’t waste any more of the milk, 
or your father will miss his draught. I’ve no more to give you.” 

“Netty has sent me home,” the girl said, laughing. “Good-bye. 
You will not lose your way again if you keep yonder clump of trees 
in sight.” 

This time Gilbert had to go, unless he lingered with old Netty ; for 
his guide had walked away down the path by the fence, and the trees 
she pointed out were in the contrary direction. 

When he had climbed the fence and was half-way across the field 
he looked back and saw the girl had returned. She was standing by 
the pen, and was probably making her peace with cross old Netty. 
Though Gilbert could not hear a word which was said at that dis- 
tance, yet he had no doubt that he was the subject of their conversa- 
tion. A stranger is such a godsend in the quiet country, not only 
pleasant to talk too, but equally so to discuss afterwards. Thinking 
this, Gilbert continued his walk, not ill-pleased at the idea of being 
talked of behind his back. 


Of course Gilbert was late for dinner. There were some of those 
infallible signs which even the best-tempered housekeepers cannot 
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keep altogether in the background. It was well he could fill up an 
awkward pause caused by the appearance of a saddle of mutton 
burnt to chips, by an account of his adventure. Could Mrs. Stanley 
guess who his pretty guide was? 

It was not in the least difficult, Mrs. Stanley assured him. Mr. 
May lived on the next farm, and his daughter Lillian was pretty 
enough to warrant his enthusiasm. 

Lillian —what a pretty name! And then Gilbert remembered that 
old Netty had called her “Miss Lillian.” Had she any sisters? 
And no mother? Only her father? It must be doleful for her to 
live all alone with an old man, even if he did dote on her. Poor 
little girl! Certainly she was not very doleful-looking, if her life was 
lonely. 

ay a sympathetic mood Gilbert was not at all sorry to be com- 
missioned next day by Mrs. Stanley to walk over the clover-field 
again, this time in search of Lillian. His hostess desired to see her, 
and Gilbert was to carry a message which was sure to bring her back 
with him to luncheon. 

The walk over the stubble was not unpleasant, now that there was 
a sufficient recompense at the end of it. There was a red spangle of 
pimpernel here and there over the field, and great patches of May- 
weed which had much gold at its heart to show. Gilbert beheaded 
the pretty weed absently with his cane, thinking of something fairer 
than its white petals and golden heart. If Lillian had been there 
she would have cried out at the destruction, and he would have 
laughed at her perhaps, yet he would have kept his cane for its legiti- 
mate use, whatever that may be in the hands of a young man — cer- 
tainly not the discrowning of flowers. He would not have under- 
stood the girl’s indignation, however, as the field was all a-bloom with 
the weed. 

Through the clover Gilbert kept in the narrow path. City-born as 
he was, he knew that the clover was not to be trampled upon. 
Man had labored to cover the acres with the red blossoms, which, 
unlike the May-weed, had not sprung up where last year's seeds had 
happened to drop. 

There was no one in the field, and yet before Gilbert went a vision 
of a fair young girl, half-shy, half-forward, leading him on into the 
pleasant dreamland where, for a time at least, all mortals can find 
fulfilled their desires. 

But we must not linger too long there, but pass on through the 
small gate Gilbert found at the end of the path. It opened into 
“the yard,” as it was called in that part of the country, though for 
its size and the number of trees it enclosed, the name of lawn would 
not be too imposing. 

Certainly the house was out of the region of fresh paint and green 
window-shutters. Like a fine-looking woman who had outlived the 
freshness of her youth, and would not cheat herself and others into 
the belief that she belonged to the present generation, so the old house, 
marred and seamed, with scarce a hint of her youthful comeliness, 
yet withal wearing a certain home-like look about her, as she should, 
seeing she had held many generations in her keeping, and was made 
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of such stout stuff that she could well promise to hold many more — 
the old house, I say, stood amid the great oak-trees, which appeared 
much younger than she did in their bright summer dressing, though 
in truth they were a couple of centuries her seniors. 

Near the house were huddled the stables and barn; an arrange- 
ment which was convenient if not sightly. From the farm came the 
not unmusical sound of the fan winnowing the wheat. 

The stupid negro boy, thinking a strange gentleman could only 
call to see “the master,” led the way to the barn, where Mr. May 
was standing watching the patient mules walking round and round 
the dizzying ring, working as mortals are forced to do sometimes — 
not for themselves, but for others. 

Mr. May was a hale old gentleman with a slight stoop in his broad 
shoulders, such as a man who is most of the day in the saddle jog- 
ging over distant fields, is sure to gain. A hospitable old man, glad 
to have a guest, and never questioning where he came from, until 
. Gilbert told his errand. 

“Mrs. Stanley wants Lillian? Where is the child? She was here 
a minute before you came. She must have gone to the house. Shall 
we go in search of her?” 

They might have looked all through the house,. searching in all 
the corners and odd closets our grandfathers delighted in. How 
they hated to waste a corner even under the eaves! and what could 
our grandmothers have used the unhandy nooks for? Perhaps they 
shut up their skeletons in the uncanny closets, only permitting them 
to grimace at them when they were alone and unlocked the door. 
With our four smooth walls, covered in by a flat roof, what chance 
have we to hide our ghosts from our next neighbor ? 

The two men might have searched all day for the lost Lillian, if 
the man who was busy raking the straw from under the fan, and 
heaping it in a huge stack which promised soon to touch the rafters, 
had not showed his white teeth in noiseless laughter. 

“Where is your young mistress, Juba? In the straw, is she?” 
Mr. May said, seeing Juba’s sidelong glance. And Lillian, finding 
her hiding-place was discovered, pelted them with her merry laugh. 

Unlike thriftless Margery Daw in the nursery jingle, Lillian was 
contented with her bed of straw, and would not have descended to 
the dirt, 7 ¢. her mother-earth, if Mr. May had not called out in 
stentorian tones Mrs. Stanley’s invitation. That brought Lillian to 
her feet, but the descent was not accomplished on the side of the 
great straw-stack where Gilbert stood watching for her. 

“So here you are,” Mr. May called out laughing, as Lillian emerged 
decked with some of poor Ophelia’s ornaments. “I wonder if Mr. 
Randal expects to see the like come forth from every one of my 
straw-stacks ?” 

“ Don’t try to cheat him into the belief that they all are so valu- 
able, papa,” Lillian said, shaking hands quite coolly with Gilbert.. 
“ Have you lost your way again?” she asked. 

“No; I think I can pilot you through the field now. Mrs. Stanley 
has sent me to bring you over for luncheon.” 

“ Did she send no message?” asked Lillian, using both hands to 
pluck the straws from her dress that would not be shaken off. 
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“She seemed to think her wish to have you would bring you,” 
Gilbert answered. 

“ She’s got something more than a bit of chicken to tempt you,” 
Mr. May said good-humoredly ; “ don’t spoil your appetite with Mrs. 
Stanley’s sweet things, Mr. Randal, and bring Lillian home to dinner. 
We will know each other better when we have eaten our mutton to- 
gether.” 

That first visit of Gilbert’s to Mr. May’s was the precursor of 
many more. Mr. May took a fancy to the young man, and urged 
him to stay whenever he called. Not that he would not have pressed 
his hospitality upon him as Mrs, Stanley’s guest and Charley’s friend, 
even if he had not fancied him. So at last a day never passed with- 
out Gilbert’s finding himself, some time in the course of it, walking 
through the clover-field, until he knew as well as the owner did how 
each day it ripened and when it was quite ready for the scythe. 

‘The death of the clover and the ending of Gilbert Randal’s visit 
came within a week of each other. The clover bore its doom silently, 
yet never did expiring saint breathe on the still summer-air a sweeter, 
more subtle odor, though it were the odor of sanctity, than the dying 
clover gave forth. Gilbert was sure that the happiest month of his 
life was dying too ; but he did not let it go silently. 

Lillian and he had been out in the field all the long summer-day. 
The girl had followed the mowers, watching them cut the heavily per- 
fumed clover, mourning over each bird’s nest discovered where the 
foolish things had hidden them, as they thought, safely away. Juba 
had brought her his hat full of partridge eggs, and Lillian had refused 
to receive them, until he pleaded that if he had not taken them some 
one else would — a convincing argument, often used in more import- 
ant matters than robbing birds’ nests. 

There were more secrets laid bare that afternoon than the part- 
ridge’s mode of housekeeping. ‘They had eaten their dinner in the 
field, somewhat to Mr. May’s discomfort, though he had given in to 
Lillian’s whim without any loss of appetite. After dinner he left the 
haymakers, to look after some work on a more distant part of the 
farm. 

It was so very warm under the afternoon’s sun that Lillian found 
shade and comfort beneath the great willow-tree in the midst of the 
field. The mowers were near the end of their long day’s work, and 
their droning monotonous song as they made longer, slower sweeps 
with their scythes betokened weariness. 

Gilbert had brought some of the sweet clover-hay for a cushion for 
Lillian, and he had stretched himself at her feet. A pleasant sensa- 
tion of lazy happiness crept over him, which he had never experienced 
before in his stirring city-life. Yet, after all, it was not a mere 
physical feeling ; for if Lillian had not been there, he would not have 
felt the desire the lover in the song had, to “grasp Time’s wings and 
furl them altogether.” 

“This time next week,” Gilbert said, in answer to his thoughts ; 
and with a sigh he gave a tender little glance at Lillian’s averted 
face. 

“The hay will all be made then, and the field will look for weeks 
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bare and ugly,” Lillian replied, conscious of the tender glance, though 
it was by no means a known fact that she had eyes in the back of her 
head. 

“ The field will not be the only thing blank and ugly: my life will 
be no better,” said Gilbert, with Byronic gloom. 

“If you had only made as good a crop as papa has,” Lillian re- 
turned, laughing in his face. “So many tons to the acre, so much 
pleasure to the day. Oh, if we were only clover-fields, what sweet 
profits we would make for “ourselves ! ” 

Gilbert did not like to be laughed at, that afternoon of all others, 
although he had often borne it “before with placidity. Just now he 
wished Lillian to feel sorry at the mention of his leaving. He was 
sorry for himself, and it was but fair she should feel with him ; so he 
said a little sulkily: 

“T suppose it makes but little difference to you whether I go next 
week or not.” 

“Indeed it will make a great deal of difference to me,” Lillian re- 
plied quite frankly. ‘ Having had a companion for a whole month 
has quite spoilt me for —” 

“‘Nero’s society,” Gilbert interrupted. “Are you very sure though 
you give me precedence of the dog?” 

“You are not so good-tempered. Nero never snarls at me.” 

“You never tried to make him perhaps.” 

“Tt is rather humbie in you to compare yourself to poor Nero.” 

“Tf I thought you cared for me as you do for your dog it would be 
proud humility on my part.” 

“Don’t you like to hear the mowers sing?” Lillian asked irrele- 
vantly, and for the third time that day. 

“There is something else I like better to hear.” 

“One of the new opera-singers, no doubt,” she said, with a shrug 
for his bad taste. 

“No; it is the music of your voice,” Gilbert replied, speaking 
almost in a whisper. 

Lillian rose hastily ; perhaps she was angry. But Gilbert was on 
his feet just as quickly, and by her side. 

“Why must I not tell you I love you?” he asked vehemently. “I 
shall be away next week where you cannot hear me. Is it wrong in 
me tolove you? Howcan I help myself? Seeing you asI have 
done every day, what chance was there for me not to care for you?” 

“Hush!” Lillian exclaimed imperiously. ‘ You have no right to 
talk such nonsense, just because papa has happened to leave me 
alone with you.” 

“ Yet if it is not nonsense, but the truth, why should I not say it ?” 
Gilbert said soothingly. 

“ Because —ah! there is papa at last; I am sure he wants me,” 
and so she left him with his love-tale only half told. 

Gilbert watched Lillian walk across the field to join her father. 
He saw her put her hand through Mr. May’s arm as if glad of his 
protection. She had abundant time to tell him Gilbert’s foolish 
speech ; indeed it seemed an interminable age before they came to 
where he stood. 
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That Lillian had told nothing Gilbert was very sure, from the way 
Mr. May pressed him to come to the house with them. He never 
dreamed, innocent old man, that Gilbert had striven to make hay 
while the sun shone, and had brought up a thunder-cloud for his 
pains. ° 

But now the storm had blown over ; and though Lillian did not re- 
peat her father’s invitation, yet she looked pretty and penitent, with 
tears in her eyes, either because she was sorry for having been rude, 
or was it for the naughty act of making Gilbert her lover? Girls 
seldom think lovers and matches are made in heaven, but are sure to 
take a little credit to themselves for the creation of both. Therefore 
Lillian was gentle and contrite, though she said nothing to make 
Gilbert care to linger any longer in the clover-field. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ What is your fortune, my pretty maid?” 

**My face is my fortune, Sir,”’ she said. 

**Oh, then I can’t marry you, my pretty maid!”’ 
“* Nobody asked you, Sir,’’ she said. 


GILBERT RANDAL felt much annoyance as he walked by himself over 
the now bare field — for the cut clover was raked up into small hay- 
cocks, ready to be scattered in the morning when the dew had dried. 

Gilbert felt some chagrin, and yet there was also a little feeling of 
relief to soften it in a measure. The beauty of the summer after- 
noon, and being alone with Lillian, had provoked the mischief, if any 
were really done. Certainly, if he had intended to make a serious 
proposal, he would have spoken in much more definite terms. To 
tell a girl you love her, and to ask her to marry you, are very different 
things with some men, though there are girls obtuse enough not to 
see the difference. Lillian was evidently both wise and discreet, 
much wiser and far more discreet than Gilbert had expected a country 
maiden to be ; and he was glad she chose to treat what he said as 
nonsense, even if he did resent it at the time. 

But was it nonsense? Did not Gilbert really love Lillian? Would 
he not willingly give up all that he heretofore had been toiling for? 
ay, would he not be willing to live in a clover-field, if he could have 
pretty Lillian? But unfortunately they were not bees to live on 
clover-honey. There was no place for a nest for them in the bare 
field, any more than for the partridges. Gilbert had only his love 
to offer, and it was not strong enough to carry him over all impedi- 
ments, or rather over the one great impediment. 

It was not fair to Lillian, Gilbert had said more than once to him- 
self as he had walked back to Mrs. Stanley’s. Indeed it was worse 
than unfair, it was actually wrong to ask the girl to be an indefinite 
time engaged to him. He had often expressed his opinion upon long 
engagements, and he had argued the question with Charley Stanley, 
who held the heresy that a little patient waiting did no harm to 
either party. He had not been convinced by his inexperienced 
friend, nor would he be by the first temptation, even if it came in the 
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guise of pretty Lillian May. Gilbert had lost his head during the 
long summer-day’s haymaking ; but he found it again as he walked 
home alone in the twilight, and then he was glad Lillian had given 
him no better answer than she had done. He had no desire to carry 
on his conscience the full weight of her sweet, coy confession of love 
for him. He would’ go back to his plodding work-day life in the city, 
without lingering out his one week more of holiday, and strive to for- 
get this pleasant summer-day’s dream. 

So Gilbert thought the evening after the haymaking, when he was 
heart-sore and repentant. But next morning he was by no means so 
eager to go away and forget Lillian. So far from it, he never hinted 
to Mrs. Stanley his decision of last night, and was glad when she 
told him she intended to walk over to see Mr. May on a little private 
business, and asked him to go with her. 

During most of the walk Gilbert was wondering how Lillian would 
receive him, whether she would be shy and ill at ease, or expectant 
of more wooing. He was on his guard now, so there would be no 
love-passages ; though perhaps if he had the opportunity, it would 
be as well to show Lillian he was sorry he had to leave her. 

It was well Mrs. Stanley talked on and never noticed how silent 
Gilbert was. Just as he had determined to say something a little 
tender to Lillian, he found his hostess was directing his attention to 
a dense wood of pines, which the sun, great alchemist that he is, was 
turning into gold. 

“Could anything be finer than Mr. May’s pines over there?” 
Mrs. Stanley was asking. 

“ He seems to own a great many acres,” Gilbert remarked, think- 
ing much more of the Mays than of the setting sun and the golden- 
topped pines. 

“Yes, the property is large, and would be valuable if judiciously 
managed. Farming has made some gigantic strides, even for this 
progressive age. But Mr. May will not hear of modern improve- 
ments. He has his wheat cut with cradles, and threshes it with his 
father’s old machine. Of course such slow work does not suit these 
rapid days, and he is a comparatively poor man, though he owns a 
thousand acres. There is no doubt that my old friend is a trifle 
obstinate.” Perhaps Mrs. Stanley was thinking of the business mat- 
ter she had walked over to see the old-fashioned farmer about, and 
was fearful she might not carry her point. 

A small thing often changes the whole tenor of our thoughts, as 
well as of our hopes for the future. Mrs. Stanley’s careless strictures 
on Mr. May’s mode of farming had that effect upon Gilbert. Here- 
tofore he had thought only of his own prospects, not of Lillian’s. 
Certainly he was not a man to marry for money; but now that he 
was leaving, somewhat ruefully because of his love for Lillian, he was 
not sorry to learn she was heiress of so much land, which, if managed 
judiciously, would be valuable. 

The thought gave Gilbert the pleasant sensation of hope, and his 
last night’s prudence was quite forgotten, when, looking up after his 
short reverie, he saw Mr. May and Lillian walking towards them. A 
half-hour before he might have been embarrassed at the certainty of 
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having Lillian for his companion for the rest of the way; now he 
found it difficult not to show his felicity to Mrs. Stanley and Mr. 
May, though heretofore he had not given either of them any grounds 
for suspicion. 

“You must let me have your father’s arm ; I have a word to say 
to him in private,” Mrs. Stanley said to Lillian. 

“My game is a difficult one,” Mr. May said to Gilbert. “Two 
queens on the board, and both opposed to me — what chance have I 
against a checkmate?” Yet he gave his arm gallantly to Mrs. 
Stanley, and walked on with her beyond all chance of eavesdroppers. 

Lillian watched them at the distance they chose to put between 
them with a pink flush on her cheeks and a far-off look in her eyes, 
as if she had quite forgotten the present in the anticipations of the 
future. Or perhaps Gilbert was right in accounting for the blush and 
pretty thoughtful look as souvenirs of yesterday’s haymaking. 

“1 cannot tell you how glad I was just now when I caught sight of 
you. Every minute I am not with you seems a cheat, now that I 
have to leave so soon,” Gilbert said sentimentally. 

“You have been dreadfully swindled, I fear,” returned Lillian. “I 
have not seen you for nearly twenty-four hours. It is beyond my arith- 
metic to calculate the minutes in all that time.” 

“They have seemed hours to me. But how did I know how you 
would receive me, after you had so unkindly left me yesterday in the 
clover-field?” ° 

“Don’t talk nonsense again,” Lillian said bluntly. 

“Ts it such nonsense to tell you I love you?” 

“Yes, the veriest in the world.” 

“T am sorry you think so,” Gilbert said, certainly hurt by Lillian’s 
plain speaking, though perhaps she only meant to be discreet, and 
last night he had rather admired it in her. 

“T have no doubt in the city the girls like and expect you to say 
such things,” Lillian went on, not heeding his wounded tone, “ but 
here it is not usual.” 

“Indeed! May I ask, for mere curiosity of course, how they 
manage such things?” 

“What things? Flirtations? I am sorry, but I know nothing 
about them, and to tell the truth, I do not care just now for a 
lesson.” 

“I did not mean flirtations. I have no doubt you could teach me 
more in that line, country lassie as you confess yourself to be, than I 
could you, for the reason that all women come by it naturally. What 
I mean is, how does a man let you know he loves you if he 
does not tell you?” 

“ He does tell if he is really in earnest, but —” 

“But why do you think I am notin earnest? What right have 
you to doubt me?” asked Gilbert, interrupting her. 

“T thought you were sorry for what you said yesterday, and woul 
not repeat it. I am sure I wish you were,” Lillian answered. 

“Tf I was sorry, it was not for the reason you think. Not because I 
do not care for you—I have no doubt about that— but —” Lillian 
stooped to gather a flower which grew in her path, and Gilbert waited 
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until she walked on before he finished the sentence, which he- did 
somewhat differently than he intended when he began it. 

3ut of course you know I am a poor man, with only rather fair 
prospects as to my future.” 

“I suppose I ought to congratulate you upon your prospects then,” 
Lillian said. 

“ And you will be rich some day,” he went on to say. “Do you 
wonder I am a little fearful that many will think me mercenary, now 
that I ask you to marry me? You will not, I am sure, do me that 
injustice ; but —” 

“Certainly not,” Lillian interrupted him. “That is, I will cer- 
tainly not let you think Iam rich. There is some mistake.” 

“T said, would be rich. Are you not your father’s only child?” 

“That only makes me better loved by him, as he has no one 
else.” 

Gilbert did not like to say, “at your father’s death the place will 
be yours”: girls are so sensitive to the word death. He could only 
say instead, that as her father’s only child the farm must necessarily 
be hers in time. 

“Tt will never be mine,” Lillian said, quite frankly. ‘ My father 
only holds it for his life ; at his death it is Mr. Stanley’s.” 

“Charley Stanley’s? What possible claim can he have? Cer- 
tainly not one of blood!” exclaimed Gilbert. 

“Oh no; amere business matter, a mortgage, or something of 
the kind,” Lillian answered carelessly. 

Charley Stanley! No wonder Lillian disliked him, and was shy of 
talking of him. That, then, was the important business Mrs. 
Stanley walked over to discuss, and which Mr. May would fain put 
off. This bit of information explained much to Gilbert, and sug- 
gested some unpleasant truths. 

“Then you have no fortune,” said Gilbert, far more sadly and bit- 
terly than he meant to express. He had been propping himself up 
with a false hope ; no wonder he staggered as it fell from him. 

“ Only my face,” Lillian said, with a wicked little curtsy. “Who 
knows, though, that it may not be valuable in time to some one?” 

Why did not Gilbert say something pretty, something to turn off 
neatly his stupid, awkward question? Lillian had given him the 
opportunity ; the commonest platitude,would have done. But he 
was hopelesly stunned under the blow, utterly unable to collect his 
ideas. When he did find his wits, Mrs. Stanley was. waiting for him, 
shaking hands with Mr. May and making telegraphic signs to Lillian, 
who was blushing rosy-red as she smiled back at her. 

Gilbert had to go through the hand-shaking too. First with Mr. 
May, whom he could have beaten for beggaring unconscious Lillian, 
and then with the girl. His fingers tightened on Lillian’s, and held 
them fast fora moment. Poor child! those she trusted most were 
unworthy of her, and yet he would not snatch her from them. Did 
Gilbert hurt her, that she grew so pale under his grasp; or did she 
take it for his leave-taking? 
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Gilbert Randal was an honorable man according to his light. We 
know his opinion of long engagements, that a man had no right to 
fall in love unless he could afford to marry, and to ask a girl to wait 
to marry him was sheer idiotcy. Yet unwittingly he had both fallen 
in love with Lillian and had asked her to marry him. 

Seeing Lillian so frequently had done the mischief. Mrs. Stanley 
was constantly sending him for the girl, or going over to Mr. May’s 
herself, and naturally Gilbert went with her. An hour’s ramble over 
the fields did more to make him sentimental than a dozen waltzes 
could, for the simple reason that he was too used to the waltzes to 
grow dizzy by them, but the walks were altogether novelties. His 
speaking to Lillian in the clover-field, and then again that evening, 
were his great mistakes. If he was sure Mrs. Stanley had guessed 
he was in love, he would have thought it was malicious in her to mis- 
lead him as she had done; but she evidently never suspected any- 
thing of the kind. 

Fortunately Lillian had never made a confession of her love for 
him ; perhaps because he had never urged her to it. He was glad 
he had not, for now he must leave her, and he hoped she would 
forget him after a while. She was young, and he did not flatter him- 
self that he had made a life-long impression. The only question was 
whether he should go away without seeing Lillian again, in the hope 
that her wounded pride might help to work her cure, or should he 
see her and explain his position? Gilbert rather inclined to the 
leave-taking, not only because it seemed less cowardly, but also it 
would be kinder. The fault was not in him, but in the poverty which 
separated them. Besides, he was anxious to see Lillian again, for 
painful as the farewell would be, he could not bear the thought that 
he had seen her for the last time. 

A man in love likes to speak of it ; but a woman is shy of confess: 
ing it even to herself. This revealing is an infatuation with most 
men. Like murder, it will out; so Gilbert Randal would not leave 
the neighborhood until he had made his last dying speech and con- 
fession to Lillian. 

Their meeting happened in this way. Gilbert started to go over 
to Mr. May’s to bid Lillian good-bye ; but to put off the evil hour, as 
well as to determine what it was best to say, he turned into the pines, 
instead of across the field. ‘Twice he had let impulse and the desire 
born of the moment guide ‘him, and we have seen the result ; now, 
only sober second-thought was to have full sway. 

The pines were darkened with the sombre evening light, and full 
of soft solemn music the breeze was making in their branches. It 
was as if the sea were breaking in monotonous waves on a near shore. 
The thickly-strewn pine-tags which had dropped year after year, dead- 
ened the sound of Gilbert’s footfall as a carpet would, so that Lillian 
had no hint of his approach until he was at her side. No wonder 
she was startled, and a little vexed perhaps, for she turned at once to 
retrace her steps, and never showed by word or sign that she was 
glad to meet him. 

Yet Gilbert was glad to find her in the quiet woods— glad to have 
her to himself this last time — glad to know there was no chance of 
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any one’s interrupting them. Yet it was somewhat difficult for him 
to commence the frank confession he had at last determined to make. 
There was nothing for him to do but like a bold swimmer to plunge 
in at once, without taking time for thought. 

“‘T was going in search of you presently,” he said, forgetting the 
usual good-evening. “I could not leave without making an explana- 
tion. Not that I love you—that I have told you before —” 

Lillian turned towards him with a slight impatient gesture, as if 
about to interrupt him, but seemed to change her mind and walked 
on silently, though far more rapidly than when he overtook her. 

“It was impossible to be with you daily, to see you as I have for 
the last month, and not learn to love you. I never dreamed of any 
danger ; there was nothing to put me on my guard.” 

“T am sure, very sure you meant no harm,” Lillian said gently. 

“Believe me I did not. That of course is a poor excuse, for a 
man should be careful in such matters. I have seen the happiest 
month in my life,” he added with a sigh. 

* But you will soon forget it. Your busy life in town will help you 
to.” 

Gilbert thought she spoke reproachfully, as if to forget with him 
would be easy —the city life drowning recollection as her quiet 
country one could never do. 

“You are mistaken,” he replied gravely, “I shall not soon forget, 
but on the contrary I shall always remember you sadly enough. An 
honorable man should never ask a girl to wait an indefinite time for 
him,” he added, perhaps in answer to his own thoughts, as the remark 
had no reference to his retentiveness. 

“Tf a man is worth marrying, he is worth waiting for,” Lillian said 
a little hotly. 

“Yes, to be generous and willing to sacrifice herself is a woman’s 
way, and therefore we ought to be the more careful. It is an ungra- 
cious act on a man’s part to let a girl wear out her youth in a long 
engagement, and when life becomes flat and prosaic to her, then 
marry her. No wonder both find only disappointment.” 

“The man grows flat and prosaic as well; the years do not stand 
still with him any more than with us. I can’t see then why a little 
waiting is so sure to bring disappointment,” Lillian contended. 

“ But men do not mind losing their youth, as it is not one of their 
advantages,” Gilbert answered. 

“ And unfortunately we do ; to grow old is our greatest bugbear. 
I think I could bear anything if I were sure I would always stay as 
Iam now. When we are old and ugly, of course you don’t care half 
so much for us. I don’t blame you; I shall not care for myself 
then.” 

They were getting far too general in their talk for Gilbert, who had 
something personal to say. 

“T cannot think of you in any position that I could not care for 
you. But knowing how I hold long engagements, and that I love 
you—” 

“Don’t say it, please,” interrupted Lillian; “I never intended you 
should ; indeed I never thought about it. I wish so much you did 
not.” 
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“T do not blame you, but only myself. If I thought you had tried 
to make me care for you, I would not make the confession I am mak- 
ing. Iam sure you have dealt only honestly,” said Gilbert reassur- 
ingly. 

“Thank you, oh thank you so very much for saying so,” said Lil- 
lian, far more gratefully than the occasion at all warranted. 

“T must not blame you either, if you do not think as well of me as 
you did even yesterday,” Gilbert said sorrowfully. “Only believe me 
I never intended to do you this great wrong.” 

“T am glad you did not, on account of —” 

“On your own, poor child. Ah, Lillian, I could go away con- 
tented, even though sore at heart, if I were sure I had not grieved 
you.” 

“You do grieve me very much when you talk so. Let us speak of 
something else, please.” 

“Tf I thought you would forget me soon —” 

“Why should I forget you? You have been very kind to me,” 
Lillian interrupted. 

“Not kind, poor dear! Loved you I have, but that was scarcely 
kind.” 

There was a pretty, puzzled look on Lillian’s face, a look as if she 
were trying to see wherein Gilbert’s unkindness lay. 

“Tt was not kind in me to love you,” Gilbert explained. 

“T thought you said you could not help yourself? It does not 
make any difference if I am not to blame, as I feared I was. One 
can’t help one’s feelings, I suppose.” 

“ But I ought to have helped mine,” said Gilbert gravely, “ especi- 
ally as I knew very well that I could not possibly marry for a long 
time to come.” 

“Tt will do you no harm to wait,” Lillian remarked oracularly. 

“T was not thinking of myself, but of you.” 

“Don’t worry yourself about me, please. Nothing would induce 
me to marry you, even —” and Lillian stopped there, in the midst of 
her ungracious speech. 

“Not even if I were able to marry?” asked Gilbert, with a bitter 
laugh. 

“No, under no circumstances,” Lillian answered bluntly. 

“ Because you are angry with me.” 

“T am not in the least angry.” 

“Well, hurt, wounded — some feeling akin to anger.” 

“T am not either hurt nor wounded ; if you would let me, I would 
part with you on the kindest terms.” 

“Tf I would let you! as if I did not wish to, even though I do not 
dare to hope it,” said Gilbert, eagerly. 

“You may if you will,” Lillian replied, holding out her hand to 
him. 

But Gilbert did not take the proffered peace-offering ; Lillian’s 
smiling face seemed a revelation to him. 

“Do you mean you never cared for me, Lillian?” he asked. 
“ Not as you seem to think I do.” 
“ That all this time I have been nothing to you?” 
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“Oh yes, a great deal —a pleasant friend —” 

“Only a pleasant friend! I wish I could say the same for you.” 

“T wish you could, as a stronger feeling seems to annoy you.” 

“One would have thought that your womanly wit would have 
shown you the*difference between a friend and a lover,” he said 
bitterly. 

“Don’t taunt me with my stupidity. But to be honest, the thought 
never crossed me until that unfortunate haymaking; even then I 
hoped it was nonsense.” 

“Why nonsense?” Gilbert asked. 

“Because I thought you knew more of me than it seems you do. 
As Mr. Stanley’s friend, and his mother’s guest —” 

“Does your dislike for poor Charley go so far that you visit it on 
his friends?” Gilbert interrupted her to ask. 

“JT am not so prejudiced as that,” Lillian said, with a laugh. 

“As for Mrs. Stanley,” Gilbert went on to say, “she has told me 
nothing about you, except once she hinted you might be rich some of 
these days.” 

“Not in my own right, I am very sure. There is Papa coming. 
Don’t tell him, please, that.you couldn’t marry me,” and Lillian 
would have skipped away if he had not stopped her. 

“ At least you will shake hands and say good-bye,” he pleaded. 

“Tf you wish me to. You will forget me after a while,” Lillian 
said, hopefully. 

If he were only sure of it, or if he knew Lillian too was feeling 
their parting, it would be easier to bear it ; for since he had lost his 
pity for her it seemed to rebound on himself. If she really had loved 
him he was not so sure that he would not marry at once, imprudent 
as it would be. 

Mr. May had no reason for wishing to escape from Gilbert ; on 
the contrary he was anxious to keep him to dinner. How could he 
guess that a walk through the pines had taken away the young man’s 
appetite, any more than that his desire to eat his last dinner with his 
hostess was a mere excuse to escape seeing Lillian again? 

“Going to-morrow, are you? I wish you could stay for the part- 
ridge-shooting,” Mr. May said, heartily. “The next time you come 
down you must stay with me; you will always be welcome. Can’t 
you come down with Charley at Christmas? I will promise you a 
gayer time than you have had this summer — something better than 
haymaking in the clover-field. There is no use in talking in riddles 
when no doubt Mrs. Stanley and Lillian have told you everything. 
Women-folk can never keep a secret, though they swear you over to 
silence ; but they don’t mean to hold you to your promise any more 
than they hold themselves.” 

“T don’t think either of the ladies has told me any of her secrets,” 
said Gilbert, wishing the old man was not so garrulous, and that he 
could make his escape. 

“Do you mean neither has mentioned the wedding, now that the 
wedding is fixed? I didn’t intend that Charley should have my 
Lillian for a year longer ; but Mrs. Stanley wants the wedding to be 
at Christmas, and how can I refuse a neighbor who has only to walk 
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across my field to torment me into saying yes? Besides, the young 
things have been engaged some time, and I haven’t the heart to keep 
them apart any longer just for an old man’s whim. So I have said 
the wedding shall be during the holidays. You had better come 
down then, and I will promise you a famous time ; we will make it a 
frolic as they used to do in the good old days.” 


Whether Gilbert Randal went down to Lillian’s wedding the old 
song does not hint to me, though it did hint the rest of my story. 
Neither does it suggest which is the lighter of the two ills —to refuse 
to marry a pretty maid, or to be rejected by her. 

EmiLy Reap. 
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N spite of the Modocs, those dark and lowering clouds upon our 
distant horizon, in spite of disasters on land and sea, our 
thoughts will continually revert to and dwell upon this new-born race 
of freedmen in our midst; this African excrescence, which, like a 
moral fungus, clings to our Southern firesides. In our midst, but not 
of us, robbing us of domestic peace, and draining our purses for labor 
only half-performed, there exists a people distinct- in color, nature, 
and habits, whom we must sustain whether we will or not; and 
crushed as we ourselves are, bear upon our shoulders, while we for- 
bear in meekness and in love.’ It has passed into a proverb that 
“America knows no past”; but the South has known a happier past, 
which now seems very far away in the dim distance of those by-gone 
years. It cannot be denied that in the past the South possessed both 
nationality and patriotism—two things that have passed away forever. 
Those one-sided philanthropists who are content to benefit one-fifth 
of a nation to the detriment of the remaining four-fifths, must concede 
that the South, even when paralysed fartia//y under the incubus of 
slavery, was a far more glorious land than she can ever be again, 
with this same incubus transformed into an active fermenting element 
throughout the land. Truly the South has had a past, but is there any 
future in store for her? Will this festering, rotting mass of humanity 
in our midst add either worth, wealth, or happiness to this blasted 
land? As slaves they paralysed our limbs, as freedmen they prey 
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upon our vitals. O happy England! that knows no North, no South, 
no Modocs, and no Negro race! Would to God that we were con- 
stituted like our mother-land, who knows so well how to disgorge 
whatever pabulum disagrees with her majestic stomach. It seems to 
be a simple matter of necessity to rid herself of the scum of society. 
Teeming with human life, her narrow limits reject the overflow, and 
without one added throb of her mighty heart she ejects the nauseous 
dose. What the stormy Atlantic does not engulf we receive and wel- 
come into our numerous open ports. Thus we are subjected to the 
two mighty pressures, the incoming and ingrowing. Is it any 
marvel if, between the upper and the nether millstone, we are well- 
nigh ground to powder? We do not decry emigration ; let the “star 
of empire westward take its way,” and if need be, reach its zenith in 
this western land ; but give us bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh, the sons and daughters of our mother ; and grant us that happy 
power which England possesses, of making an external of any in- 
ternal thing that presses heavily upon her national digestion. She 
could digest neither African nor Indian nor Mormon flesh, and by a 
natural consequence she exists the purest spot upon this sinful earth. 
Where else can be found such piety, such pure morals, such genuine 
Christian homes as exist within the borders of “merrie England ?” 
“ Merrie,” because her digestion is good, and the fountain at which 
she drinks is healthy and pure. Are not these facts worth the con- 
sideration of her overgrown daughter, who has drank of every foun- 
tain and set up her idols under every tree? 

Now turn the eye upon our Southern land. See our overworked 
mothers, wives, and daughters; mark their sufferings endured in 
daily contentions with this helpless, hopeless African race. Consider 
their thrift, economy, and acquisitiveness where self is concerned. 
Contrast these with the utter absence of all such qualities where a 
set task is to be performed, a sacrifice made, or faithfulness required. 
Point us to one instance of faithfulness, docility, neatness, and we 
will meet it with ten thousand instances to the contrary. Little do 
heads of families reck of the weary contentious lives that are 
dragged out or shortened in the battle of life behind the scenes. 
That filth, disorder, and waste may not reign triumphant, our house- 
keepers are content to become household drudges. The kindliest 
dispositions become soured, the noblest hearts are embittered in this 
unequal contest. Over the graves of many a Southern matron might 
be chiselled with truthful hands: “ Slain by the tongue of the cook,” 
or “ Fell, pierced by kitchen wounds.” 

But there is a ludicrous as well as a pathetic side to the picture. 
Our African is subject to as many changes as there are hours in the 
day, and is never so ludicrous as when most solemn and bowed down 
with grief. A burial is to them — 


“A thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 


Weddings are indeed joyful occasions ; the sweets provided are irre- - 
sistible ; but a corpse, if it be of their own color, is in truth a new- 
found treasure. It would be a remembered and unforgiven wrong to 
raise even a doubt as to the propriety of flocking in sable crowds 
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“to be in at the death.” “TI haven’t been to a funeral for a month!” 
is the injured cry of many a serving-maid. Strange to say, this in- 
sane desire to attend every funeral, this morbid fancy to assume a 
lugubrious countenance and be resolutely unhappy for a certain space 
of time, is exercised more freely by the women than the men. Every 
Southern matron will understand the situation and bear us out in say- 
ing, that no sooner is the death of a member in this huge African 
family announced, than a feeling of utter hopelessness and destitution 
is experienced by every housekeeper in that particular neighborhood 
where this death has occurred. Every species of work is abandoned, 
bargains and promises are set aside ; the insane creatures preferring 
the loss of a good home rather than the denial of this “luxury of 
woe.” Off they troop in crowds: cooks, washerwomen and nursery 
maids. Plump goes the lady of the house into the kitchen; the 
daughter excuses herself to parlor company in order to strike while 
the irons are hot; the girls are brought from school to amuse the 
baby ; the boys to bring the wood and water, in order that the father’s 
dinner may be served in time ; while the colored household, which is 
receiving in the aggregate some $50 per month, is weeping over the 
coffin of a “Sister Ailsy” or an “ Uncle Harry,” who perhaps bears 
to none of them a closer relationship than being a fellow son or 
daughter of Ham. 

We have lately attended one of these burials. Our own surround- 
ings being somewhat melancholy, there arose a desire in our heart 
to witness the joy of others. It had been announced to us in appro- 
priate phrase and with sepulchral tones that “Sister Betsy ” was dead. 
Every cook and housemaid in the neighborhood flew to ascertain the 
fact, and pronounced her dead. In due time her mortal remains, 
coffined and heaped with snowball flowers variegated with red and 
yellow tulips, were conveyed to the “colored church.” She had been 
an “old nuss,” and strange to say, had been, while she lived, at war 
with her own race, hating and being hated by them all. But now 
she is dead ; for the first time she enters the “colored church,” borne 
at the head of a triumphal procession ; her once bitter stinging tongue 
is silent ; her strongest enemy can look and touch her without re- 
proof: was there no pleasure in that? There is a solemn hush as | 
the old colored preacher arises and gives out the hymn, in a voice { 
toned down to suit the sad occasion. One cannot forbear a smile as 
he says, “I will line out de present hymn ; Brudder Nash will sustain 
de tchune.” “Brudder Nash” gives funereal coughs, sustains “ de 
tchune,” and these impassioned creatures break out into a chant, 
wild, solemn, almost affecting. Some of the voices are rich and 
wonderful in their sweetness and power, others discordant, yet like 
sad wild echoes in the distance. We will transcribe a few words of 
the hymn: 

Def is a mighty conqueror ; 
Lay low, lay low. 
Def is a mighty conqueror ; 
Lay low, lay low. 
He took our sister’s bref away ; 
She’ll find it wid de Lord some day. 
Lay low, lay low. 
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Def is a mighty conqueror ; 
Lay low, lay low. 
Def rides upon a milk-white horse ; 
Law low, lay low. 
He chases every one from life, 
And closes up de mortal strife. 
Lay low, lay low. 
It is impossible to describe the effect which this hymn had upon the 
singers ; they seemed borne aloft in an ecstasy of feeling. “Sister 
Betsy ” in her coffin under the tulips seemed forgotten ; little urchins 
with wide-opened mouths stood up and shouted, “ Lay low, lay low!” 
while their elders swayed and rocked in their seats to the wild 
chorus; but no sooner did the minister call to prayer than the 
audience descended again to earth. It is impossible also to repro- 
duce that prayer. Intonation, emphasis, groans deep and gurgling 
that none but African bowels could produce, can never be transferred 
to paper ; wild cries for mercy, ejaculations of praise were caught up 
confusedly and passed from lip to lip. Then came the sermon, 
always the negro’s master-piece, from which there can be no appeal, 
no dissent. ‘The text selected was, “ No man liveth to himself, and 
no man dieth to himself.” Why this selection, must have been only 
apparent to himself; liveth and dieth, the two extremes, perhaps 
caught his fancy. Certainly the text was of little use, excepting to 
give the preacher an air of learned importance in the sight and 
hearing of his auditors. Would that I could produce this sermon 
entire with its truth and falsity, its traditions and superstitions, its 
perversions and misapprehensions. Here is the skeleton :— 

“ Breddren, dis is de occasion of misery where we meet by de side 
of de se-pul-ker. De tomb have taken our sister. Owing to brief 
sickness in my family down in low Virginny, I hab not de lengt of 
time to consume away in mourning over dis corrupse. She have left 
us, according to de doctor, of heart-disease, which some, ’spressing 
what they mought not ’spress, makes a doubt. It is not for de 
preacher here to say if de mistake is on de doctor or in dem as 
’spresses their ’pinion. De preacher am here on his part to lay de 
moulding clay in de dust of de tomb. It is a world of trouble ; Def 
is a mighty conqueror, and we are nigh on to de sepulker. Def is on 
our track; he never goes out de door, when once he comes in, 
widout his mighty prey. Wid a sounding hoof and a sudden spring 
he shoot de arrow which lodges in our sister’s breast, and she lies a 
corrupse. Deny it who dursn’t deny it, whether of heart-disease is 
unbeknownst to the preacher. Breddren, de time is short, and our 
sister lived a long time till Def do cut her short, which do let none 
deny if they dar. Bressed be God that we have de occasion to meet 
at de side of de sepulker, of which some of us must be de fust to go 
when de hoofs of the milk-white horse is heard, and God grant it may 
not be de preacher present ; and God grant none may have de mighty 
conqueror Def upon his track till such time as He sees fit, in which 
case be all of us prepared for de mortal stroke which comes we knows 
not how, and goes we knows not where. Breddren, if any of you have 
anythink to forgive de corrupse which ought not to be forgiven afore 
de coffin be shet, it is now de time, or forever hereafter hold his 
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tongue in peace ; for now is de accepted time, and salvation is of de 
Lord.” 

Here there was a general movement by the audience, accompanied 
by extra intestinal groans. Several old women arose, left their seats, 
and advancing to the coffin, turned back the covering from the face 
of the dead, rearranged the tulips, groaned again, and returned no 
wiser than they went. The preacher continued :— 

“And all those colored individuals present who be neither breddren 
nor sisters, who have never been baptised, who is jest as much afeard 
of de gospel water as a mad dog, and who is widout de palings of de 
Church, jest shake and tremble when ye thinks of him as is a-travel 
ling behind yer on a milk-white horse. Yer can giggle and sniffle 
when yer preacher cry fly to the Lord ; but let Def cotch yer by yer 
froat and drag yer to de side of de sepulker, where are yer? Look 
at dis corrupse, and know de time is come. Amen. 

“ Now, breddren, we will proceed to de tomb in de most ’spectful 
manner. Brudder Nash will take de head of de corrupse, Brudder 
Finks de furder end; Brudder Simon and Brudder Johnsing will 
sustain the sides, and we will march to de tomb and ’posit de lastest 
remains of our ’ceased sister into her everlasting rest. As we go we 
will march to de tchune of — 

We're jining, we’re jining 

The heavenly hosts above. 
De boys will be much pleased to keep to de rare of de background ; 
I myself will proceed the corrupse. Brudder Stone will hand me my 
umbrilla in case of rain, and so by de help of de Lord we will pull 
froo. De bearers is now dismist. When next we have de happy 
occasion to meet by de side of de sepulker, de preacher will discourse 
furder on de text. Ebery one is now dismist to de tomb. Amen.” 

As we wended our way slowly homeward pondering these things, 
we reconsidered the situation, and realised. the impossibility of con- 
tending with or controlling creatures of such passionate natures. 
Vain is the task; no law or argument can reach to such depths of 
superstition and duplicity. A paradox of paradoxes must the negro 
ever remain, a peculiar people in the mass, gradually sinking back 
into the grossest darkness of heathenism. One thing we fully realised: 
that it would be in truth the height of cruelty to deny our domestics, 
under any circumstances, the happiness of attending burials and 
frequent meetings by the side of “de se-pul-ker.” The joy of this 
pain and the pain of this joy is a necessary tonic, essential to the 
African constitution, and if it gives them an impetus sufficient only 
to send them into the middle of another week, we have gained some- 
thing by “Sister Betsy’s” death. 

A truce to our reflections ; trite and commonplace though they be, 
they are full of significance and warning to the strong who must deal 
with the weak. 

CHEVEUX GRIS. 














THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


ce HEN the affairs of a nation are distracted, private people 
are justified in stepping a little out of their ordinary 
sphere.” Behind this proposition of Edmund Burke’s I shield my- 
self: fully conscious that the suggestions made and enforced in this 
paper will be found deserving of attention, I am not less conscious 
that they would carry with them a weight that would command an 
appreciation of their importance, which, as a “private person,” I 
must necessarily fail to give them. But in view of the position and 
character of those to whom appeals such as this are addressed, it is 
sufficient that there be honesty of purpose in the writer, and a dis- 
tinct flavor of truth in what he writes, to secure a courteous reception. 
There is an esprit de corps on which the present writer is persuaded 
he can confidently rely when addressing men of culture at the South. 
Let the call to duty be ever so faintly sounded, and there will be from 
that quarter a responsive echo. It is to make that echo reverberate 
from every valley and from every mountain in the South that this 
second paper on the Duty of the Hour in the present crisis is written. 
To every watchful and intelligent observer of the signs of the times, 
no argument is necessary to establish the truth of this proposition, 
that the civilised world is demanding with importunate urgency, from 
men of culture, a solution of political and social problems so intricate 
in their nature, and threatening in their solution to exercise so vast 
an influence for good or evil on progressive civilisation, that to re- 
spond to that demand by desultory theorising, is, with almost suicidal 
criminality, to invite the evil which these problems solved by the 
masses of no-culture will of necessity create. This general proposi- 
tion, it need not be said, has an intensity of application in the South ; 
and Southern men alone can rightly estimate its pertinence and draw 
from it the practical lessons it teaches. When culture is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of majorities among men, it may, like Alex- 
ander the Great, cut the Gordian knot and demand universal empire ; 
but in the crisis we are now considering, the great Alexander is 
rather the prototype of a “power” that is not that of culture, and in 
the hands of that power Christian civilisation cannot safely trust the 
knot of Gordius. The trite expression, “ bound hand and foot,”’ cor- 
rectly describes the present condition of the South politically. This 
fettered political condition the South accepts with that becoming sub- 
mission always distinctive of sound wisdom, when forced to endure 
evil that is inevitable ; but this phase in the condition of the South 
is pointedly suggestive of a query of very serious import: Is this 
enforced condition of political oppression to be so broadly compre- 
hensive that in a period of her history presenting phenomena fraught 
with issues the most momentous, she should be denied representation 
in a Congress of her “wise and prudent” men because, to the Con- 
gress of the United States, her moral inability to pronounce the: 
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shibboleth of the party there regnant denies her entrance? Courtesy 
the most profound and charity the most overflowing would hardly 
point to the present occupants of Senatorial and other elevated posi- 
tions in the South, and bid us see there reflected that intelligence and 
that statesmanship, those manners and those morals, which Southern 
culture, the legitimate and responsible guardian of Southern civilisa- 
tion, dare recognise as representative. I state a very simple and in- 
controvertible proposition when I assert that the Christian civilisation 
of the South—a civilisation progressive under the law of God for 
the good of man—has no representative Congress, no authorised 
advocate to exemplify and maintain the cause of the true, the pure 
and the right before a world poisoned into the belief that “no good 
thing” can be spoken of that section of the United States of Amer- 
ica, which, miradile dictu, could rank amongst its most devoted and 
honored sons a Stonewall Jackson and a Robert E. Lee! Surely it 
would be a sad misapplication of terms to call the ruminations of the 
closet philosopher, the cold abstractions of the dialectician, or the 
elegant bemoanings of the esthetic over the dangers threatening to 
abrade the polish and soil the purity of culture—to call these the 
representatives of Southern culture. Forcibly suggestive, irreproach- 
ably logical, and painfully pointed as may be the several efforts of 
these individual champions, of what avail can such efforts prove but 
to make more intolerable the darkness? —the more brilliant these 
intellectual coruscations, the greater and more painfully realised that 
dark future of the South, to the gloomy features of which they but 
serve to give definiteness and intensity. Far be it from me to cast a 
slur upon literary effort to stay the moral plague. It is well —it is 
eminently desirable to reply in kind to the feathered shafts that our 
Northern brethren of the pen discharge with an energy and a rapidity 
worthy of a nobler cause, against a culture offensive to them ; but do 
we not perceive that under cover of these verba matlevola discharges 
the main body is advancing, and that the contest is rapidly approxi- 
mating a death-struggle between counter and irreconcilable influences ? 
Is it not then directly to the point, and of supreme pertinence to ask : 
Is Southern conservatism prepared to meet this impending crisis? 
Without unity of purpose and concert of action, nerveless and de- 
sponding in the isolation of its members, what but defeat most 
thorough in its far-reaching issues of moral, social and political evil, 
can be expected? In such a struggle there can be but one issue if 
there be no concentration of effort; and there can be no concentra- 
tion of effort if those who truly represent, and who alone are the 
accredited exponents of Southern culture — virtute et honore majores — 
do not combine in the erection of a platform of principles in lieu of 
that political platform from which, as professors of a creed other than 
that now dominant, they are hopelessly excluded. To a platform thus 
erected, and embellished by those moral and intellectual qualities 
most highly esteemed among men, there would flock as to an ark of 
refuge, or rather as to a tower of strength, all in the South who now 
in feeble isolation are tempted, with a selfishness begotten of despair, 
to abandon all thought and all effort for the general good, and to de- 
vote themselves to the securing for themselves and their children 
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whatever, from the debris of the wrecked civilisation of their country, 
individual effort may enable them to grasp and retain. Around a 
platform thus representative of Southern culture there would crys- 
tallise influences of power and light, and in this concrete of moral 
and intellectual elements there would be found a solid body of in- 
fluence healthily and irresistibly operative through its several mem- 
bers; an influence active and reactive, imparting and receiving a 
vitality too robust in intelligence, and of too true a tone of moral 
feeling, to become the prey of those malign adverse influences which 
proceed from a culture in which truth, purity and honor are subordi- 
nate elements, if indeed elements at all. 

It may be argued that in that ‘section of the United States from 
which the South has reason to apprehend the aggression of perni- 
cious influences, there are to be found defenders of a true faith as 
stern and unyielding as any of the most strenuous Southern protesters 
against Northern radicalism: but “what are they among so many?” 
Without hesitating for a moment to admit the truth of this presump- 
tion, rather acknowledging that it is founded upon trustworthy data, 
I gather from the fact itself a most suggestive lesson. If true con- 
servatism — not the blind clinging to old things because they are old, 
but a resolution to preserve, so far as possible, all that our fathers 
have left us of good and honorable in morals, in politics, and in 
social life — is so manifestly in the minority at the North that its rep- 
resentatives there are impotent to stay the tide of radicalism, may 
we not with very great propriety ask ourselves this question: Is 
Southern conservatism so inconsiderable a force, its power of resist- 
ance to radicalism so circumscribed, fettered and overborne, that 
its course is plainly indicated in that hopeless, effortless drifting with 
the tide exhibited by the vainly-protesting conservatism of the North? 
Time was when Northern conservatism was a, power to be feared as 
well as respected ; but, admitting passion and sectional animosity 
into its counsels, it became blindly but surely a party to its own emas- 
culation —a shorn Samson, painfully suggestive to Southern con- 
servatism of a similar fate not far distant. Given only the failure 
clearly to apprehend the character and magnitude of the impending 
danger, and unity of spirit and action to avert it, and radicalism, 
strong to absorb and to assimilate, will, sooner or later, leave in the 
South but a helpless and hopeless remnant, a dormant, inappreciable 
conservative constituent of the then Southern body-politic. That 
which Northern conservatism has accomplished by its voluntary 
alliance with a power incongruous with itself, except in its virulent 
antagonism to Southern institutions — its own quasi-annihilation, 
Southern conservatism in its abandonment to isolation of its own 
forces is most deplorably inviting. But call in these scattered forces, 
organise them, furnish them with a pure and steady light to guide, 
and let them be inspired with that confident hope which the adectric 
elbow-to-elbow touch thus secured will not fail to excite, and although 
the contest will be no short and brilliant affair of outposts, but a pro- 
tracted and resolute struggle on both sides, the united defenders of 
Christian civilisation in the South will maintain their position of pro- 
test against radical aggression, will steadily advance it, and future 
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historians will not have to record another “ Lost Cause,” the sur- 
render by detachments of conservative truth, its ultimate subjugation, 
and the establishment upon its ruins of triumphant radicalism. 
“ Nullum numen abest si sit prudentia ”— a heathen’s utterance, but 
a word of wisdom for all time, and of especial application in the 
present exigency. If prudence — all that this word implies of fore- 
sight and skill—be actively exhibited by the leaders of thought in 
the South, Southern conservatism, roused from its dormant condition, 
will become a term significant of a moral antagonism that neither 
suasive nor aggressive radicalism will be able to subdue. 

The crying need of the South is for the leadership of men of cul- 
tivated intelligence and administrative talent. The battle-gage 
defiantly thrown down by radicalism must be taken up by men pro- 
foundly conscious of the nature and extent of that campaign upon 
which it challenges the South to enter. Vitiated morality and pros- 
tituted intelligence, having at their command agencies skilfully 
adapted to seduce, betray, and pervert, are fully armed and equipped 
for the struggle. Has Christian civilisation at the South, claiming to 
be morally and intellectually untainted by radicalism, its agencies of 
defence and offence, relying upon the effective operation of which 
it may confidently await the issue? Such agencies —I speak of the 
rule, not its exceptions— there are not. ‘To create them and give 
them vitality and force must be the work of those who are the leaders 
and exponents of Christian culture. A league thus initiated and 
controlled, having on its muster-roll all in the South to whom truth, 
justice, purity and honor are something more than abstract nouns, 
would multiply itself indefinitely into minor leagues or corporations 
representative of purifying and tonic influences through all the walks 
of life ; the isolated forlorn-hopes of Southern civilisation would be- 
come consolidated into an acknowledged power—the power of 
Southern public opinion —to which might be entrusted, with assured 
confidence of ultimate deliverance, the redemption of the South from 
that tyranny of ignorance which encourages and fortifies the aggres- 
sive power of radicalism. Thus would be met those pernicious in- 
fluences which symbolise a power for evil to which Christian civilisa- 
tion cannot succumb and live. 

Is it vain, is it not rather most reasonable to anticipate that from 
such a league there would radiate moral and intellectual activities 
interpenetrating all Southern life? If it is vain, then it is also 
theoretic trifling, and very manifestly illogical, to insist upon the 
ultimate prevalence of vital truth as the necessary consequence of 
its power when intelligently apprehended and practically exhibited. 
It is not metaphysical Christianity, or any other caricature of the 
gospel of ‘‘good will to men,” which can avail aught in that contest 
with a creed the disciples of which live and move and have their 
being in the earnest and practical enforcement of their principles of 
belief. Christian civilisation abstractly considered need apprehend 
no danger from the aggression of that restless ambitious spirit of 
evil now striving to become dominant in the civilised world, if also 
we are permitted to consider that spirit as an abstraction; but as 
neither individual nor nation can be saved by the abstract idea of 
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Christianity, so most assuredly cannot the Christian civilisation of 
the South be redeemed from the power of that death now threatening 
it, if vital activity be not substituted for dormant protest, if “good 
will to men” become not practically exhibited in the establishment 
throughout the South of agencies able to defend and active to 
promote pure culture, as the only antagonism that can ultimately 
prevail to the annihilation of that moral hydra, radicalism. 

No more promising field for the operation of a league to promote 
pure culture can be conceived than that now presented by the South. 
In the political development of radicalism she has been taught to 
estimate the force of that power for evil which inheres in a govern- 
ment the resultant of that fearful combination of depravities — per- 
verted intelligence and vicious morals. Against the political “powers 
that be” I am advocating no organised resistance. Against those 
moral powers that are struggling to become the principal factors in 
Southern civilisation, demanding that it become crystallised into 
radicalism, I have as a private person stepped a little out of my 
ordinary sphere to remonstrate and to suggest organised opposition, 
and as a further suggestion I would offer as a title of peculiar pro- 
priety that of “The Lee Association.” In the character of General 
Lee the civilised world has endorsed the judgment of the South ; 
truth, justice, purity and honor were the distinctive features of that 
character. By what better title can a league formed to make truth, 
justice, purity and honor the distinctive and permanent features of 
Southern civilisation, be known? What motto more suggestive of a 
duty to be recognised and performed than that which to General Lee 
was more than an ancestral heir-loom — Won incautus futuri? 


HENRY EwWBANK. 





I have never heretofore stepped out of the customary editorial 
impersonality to make any comment upon the views or suggestions of 
a contributor ; but this paper of Mr. Ewbank seems to me to be so 
timely, and to involve matters of such vital importance, that I can 
not forbear from adding a word or two. 

The status and condition of the South, it is generally said, were 
settled by the war. What then did the war settle? The question 
whether we could or could not maintain what we believed to be our 
rights by force of arms: this question and no other was submitted to 
the arbitrament of the sword, and by it decided against us. By that 
decision we are willing to abide in good faith ; but we protest against 
its being made to involve the settlement of other questions which 
were not staked upon that issue. The questions whether our sup- 
posed rights were real ones; whether they might not be vindicated 
by peaceful and legal means; whether, even granting the will, we 
had the power to abdicate them, were not, and could not be, decided 
by the sword, much less, if less were possible, questions entirely inde- 
pendent of the matter at issue. Yet there seems to be an assumption 
that because the dynamic question was decided against us we have 
become a mere lump of clay in the hands of the potter, that we are to 
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be ground up politically, socially and morally in the Northern mill, 
tempered anew with the waters of New England doctrine, and shaped 
into vessels of honor or dishonor at the sovereign pleasure of our 
conquerors. This assumption is not only made, but — amazing to 
relate! —it is but faintly resisted. What we lost by the war was 
much, but it was the least of our possessions, and a loss that time 
will repair: what we preserved was of infinitely higher value ; it can 
only be lost by our being false to ourselves, and if lost, the loss is 
irreparable forever. 

Esau sold his birthright for a mess of pottage of lentils, and by so 
doing has become a by-word of scorn among the human race. Why 
this extreme severity of judgment? His argument of immediate 
necessity seems a good one: Behold, I am at the point to die, and 
what profit shall this birthright do to me? Why is this not allowed 
as a valid defence? Because he betrayed a trust ; because he alien- 
ated perpetually that in which he had only a life-interest ; because 
for his own personal advantage he wronged all his posterity. That 
his brother dealt wickedly with him is no excuse: the verdict of all 
mankind is that he should have died rather than do that irreparable 
wrong to his descendants, and the curse which followed him, confirms 
that verdict just. 

What we have lost by force, we have lost, and our defeat is no 
disgrace. But they can not take from us our honor, our memories, 
the lessons of our brothers’ lives and the legacies of their death. 
They can not take from us all that we were justly proud of, all that 
gave Southern society its special purity, Southern men their dignity, 
and Southern women their unequalled charm. These we can not lose 
unless by our voluntary degradation we renounce them, or lose them 
by our own neglect, and thus incur Esau’s guilt without having Esau’s 
plea. 

If Southern men would only see these things as they ought to see 
them, if they felt the awful responsibility that rests upon them, and 
saw the abyss toward which they are gliding with ever swifter descent, 
they would arise as at a trumpet-call, and by uniting become a power. 
Organisations for material ends are easily founded ; why should there 
be any difficulty in forming one for the preservation, by peaceful and 
lawful means, of all that we hold most dear, and for the promotion of 
the well-being of our whole people ? 

In times past we allowed our enemies to speak for us, and we were 
calumniated all over the world, as we found to our sore cost when the 
day of trial came ; we allowed our enemies to teach us, and they in- 
stilled with their teachings the poison of lies, and sometimes of dis- 
honor. This was while they feared us: what are they doing now? 
We need only open our eyes to see. 

I firmly believe that Mr. Ewbank is right, and that this is the 
critical moment. ‘There is an awakening of thought and an awaken- 
ing of spirit all over the South: whether it shall turn into the right 
channels or not rests with our people themselves. If put off, it will 
be too late. An organisation for the upholding our mental and moral 
independence, for the promotion of Southern culture, for the main- 
tenance of all that is good and honorable of our own, and the repul- 
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sion of all that is alien and pernicious, such an organisation ramifying 
through the whole country and pervaded by one great idea, would be 
a power unconquerable, irresistible, and sure of triumph. It all 
rests with ourselves: the alternative is before us whether to sink into 
serfs or rise up freemen; but we must make the decision. If we 
make it aright, then our Lee, our Jackson, the heroes whom we honor 
because they gave their lives for us, the vast army of our brothers who 
went to death as to a feast in the hope of winning our freedom, and 
on whose graves we have this day strewn flowers that an hour’s sun 
will wither, poor symbols of a gratitude that should outlast life itself 
— if we do now what we caz do, then they will not have died in vain. 

I trust that those of our readers who feel the importance of these 
suggestions, or who may have anything to propose in the matter, will 
communicate with us; and so far as practicable we will open the 
pages of this Magazine to such communications as we think of 
public interest. 

W. Hanp Browne. 


THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF EUROPE. 


5. 


EW subjects of inquiry are more attractive to the student of 

history and human nature than the early condition of the human 
family ; and that part of this subject which concerns the settlement 
of Europe, the great theatre of action for the more advanced mem- 
bers of the Aryan stock, is of peculiar interest to the modern thinker. 
Investigations in various fields of science have given us a large body 
of facts in relation to the pre-historic period in Europe, which it is 
now my purpose to put together in a brief and methodical statement, 
in order that the reader may survey a sketch in outline of those suc- 
cessive settlements of European soil, of which the record is found 
elsewhere than in parchment scrolls and inscriptions on marble. The 
geologists have contributed their quota by furnishing the history of 
the latest violent convulsions of nature and changes in the earth’s 
surface ; the students of antique remains theirs, in the shape of a con- 
nected and continuous series of material substances associated with 
the lives and customs of the early races; the students of language 
theirs, by the study of fossils of a different kind, but equally instruc- 
tive as to the character, condition, and connections of such of the 
early races as have left any trace of their language; the students of 
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race theirs, by similar methods of comparison in physiology ; and the 
views of each class have been checked, modified, or corroborated by 
the researches of the rest, while the results of their combined efforts 
have been carefully compared with the traditions, the myths, and the 
early song of those races whose thought developed into a literature. 

The sciences which have thus been applied to the task of unveiling 
the hitherto unwritten history of early Europe, are all of recent origin, 
and their work is confessedly incomplete. But those points in which 
they all agree may fairly be taken as settled facts of the past, furnish- 
ing us with at least a bold general outline of what took place in 
Europe, from the first presence of man on its soil to the time when 
the Hellenic and Italic races began to record their presence in forms 
which brought about and ensured the existence of written history. A 
general outline, of such a nature as to enable us to comprehend far 
better the after-history of those noble races in which we are especially 
interested, is all that is as yet furnished us by the researches lately 
made into the pre-historic condition of Europe under the dominion 
of man ; but this outline, however many subordinate details may be 
modified by future inquiry, is to be relied on, as the truth of history, 
with as much confidence as any record of Roman or of English his- 
tory. 

In telling the story of the early settlement of Europe, as clearly as 
I can frame it from the combined stores which have been supplied by 
the labors of men of various sciences, I shall have little to say of the 
materials on which they have founded their opinions or the arguments 
by which they sustain their views. I shall simply take the general 
results at which they have arrived, and strive to put these together 
into a plain narrative of the succession of races on the soil, and the 
progress of civilisation from its earliest dawn to the height it reached 
at the beginning of recorded history. 

The period to which human life has been traced back as the earliest 
age in which any member of the human family drew the breath of 
life on European soil, is called by the archzologists the Palzolithic ; 
and the race of men then roaming over the half-frozen continent are 
assigned by ethnologists tothe Esquimaux type. Let us call the age, 
then, . 


Tue Earty STONE AGE—PERIOD OF THE EsQguiMAux TYPE. 


I shall first give a very general statement in regard to the charac- 
teristics of this period. At a very early age of the world’s habitable 
state, when Europe had an Arctic climate and abounded in lions, 
grizzly-bears, musk-sheep, elephants, hyzenas, reindeer, bisons, and 
such animals — now extinct —as the mammoth, the great cave-bear, 
the Irish elk, and the woolly-haired rhinoceros, the race of Europeans 
resembled the modern Esquimaux, and were of short stature and long- 
headed, with receding lower face. They were dwellers in caves, and 
subsisted by hunting and fishing, wore skins sewed together with the 
sinews of animals, crushed the bones of beasts for the sake of the 
marrow of which they were very fond, and used fire for such rude 
kind of cooking as they practised. The early stone implements, 
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mostly flints, were used by this race. Implements of polished stone 
belong to the next period, and were used by a different race. 

The continent of Europe, according to the geologists, differed then 
greatly from its present outline and superficial character. The 
British Isles were a part of the mainland ; the northern part of Africa 
was joined to Europe at several points, there being no sea separating 
it from Spain or from Italy ; and Greece included the isles now clus- 
tered near it, the modern Mediterranean being represented by several 
land-locked lakes. The northern area of the continent was ex- 
tremely cold in winter, its southern intensely hot in summer. 

The Early Stone Age lasted a long time, though Zow long can per- 
haps never be ascertained. The race of men who then inhabited 
Europe passed away with the races of animals which then existed, 
but which appeared in no subsequent period. 

The Rev. Charles Kingsley, in that pleasant child’s book of 
“Earth Lore,” Madam How and Lady Why, has so simply and so 
vividly described the condition of Europe and its inhabitants during 
this period, that I cannot resist the pleasure of giving here a full ex- 
tract from that portion of the work: 

“Once upon a time, so long ago that no man can tell when, the 
land was so much higher, that between England and Ireland, and, 
what is more, between England and Norway, was firm, dry land. 
The country then must have looked—at least we know it 
looked so in Norfolk —very like what our moors look like here. 
There were forests of Scotch fir, and of spruce too, which is not wild 
in England now, though you may see plenty in every plantation. 
There were oaks and alders, yews and sloes, just as there are in our 
woods now. There was buck-bean in the bogs, as there is in Lar- 
mer’s and Heath-pond ; and white and yellow lilies, horn-wort and 
pond-weeds, just as there are now inour ponds. There were wild 
horses, wild deer, and wild oxen, those last of an enormous size. 
There were little yellow roe-deer, which will not surprise you, for 
there are hundreds and thousands in Scotland to this day; and, as 
you know, they will thrive well enough in our woods now. There 
were beavers, too; but that must not surprise you, for there were 
beavers in South Wales long after the Norman Conquest, and there 
are beavers still in the mountain glens of the southeast of France. 
There were honest little water-rats, too, who I dare say sat up on 
their hind-legs like monkeys, nibbling the water-lily pods, thousands 
of years ago, as they do in our ponds now. Well, so far we have 
come to nothing strange; but now begins the fairy tale. Mixed 
with all these animals there wandered great herds of elephants and 
rhinoceroses ; not smooth-skinned, mind, but covered with hair and 
wool, like those which are still found sticking out of the everlasting 
ice-cliffs, at the mouth of the Lena and other Siberian rivers, with the 
flesh and skin and hair so fresh upon them that the wild wolves tear 
it off, and snarl and growl over the carcase of monsters who were 
frozen up thousands of years ago. And with them, stranger still, were 
great hippopotamuses, who came, perhaps, northward in summer 
time along the seashore and down the rivers, having spread hither all 
the way from Africa; for in those days, you must understand, Sicily 
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and Italy and Malta— look at your map —were joined to the coast 
of Africa; and so it may be was the Rock of Gibraltar itself; and 
over the sea where the Straits of Gibraltar now flow was firm, dry 
land, over which hyznas and leopards, elephants and rhinoceroses 
ranged in Spain; for their bones are found at this day in the Gib- 
raltar caves. And this is the first chapter of my fairy tale. 

“Now while all this was going on, and perhaps before this began, 
the climate was getting colder year by year—we do not know how; 
and, what is more, the land was sinking ; and it sank so deep that at 
last nothing was left out of the water but the tops of the mountains 
in Ireland and Scotland and Wales. It sank so deep that it left beds 
of shells belonging to the Arctic regions nearly two thousand, feet 
high upon the mountain side. And so— 


‘It grew wondrous cold, 
And ice mast-high came floating by, 
As green as emerald.’ 


“But there were no masts then to measure the icebergs by, nor any 
ship nor human being there. All we know is that the icebergs 
brought with them vast quantities of mud, which sank to the bottom 
and covered up that pleasant old forest-land in what is called boulder- 
clay ; clay full of bits of broken rock, and of blocks of stone so 
enormous that nothing but an iceberg .could have carried them. So 
all the animals were drowned or driven away, and nothing was left 
alive perhaps, except a few little hardy plants which clung about \ 
cracks and gullies in the mountain-tops ; and whose descendants live 
there still. That was a dreadful time ; the worst, perhaps, of all the 
ages of Ice ; and so ends the second chapter of my fairy tale. 

“ Now for my third chapter. ‘When things come to the worst,’ 
says the proverb, ‘they commonly mend’; and so did this poor frozen 
and drowned land of England and France and Germany, though it 
mended very slowly. The land began to rise out of the sea once 
more, and rose till it was perhaps as high as it had been at first, and 
hundreds of feet higher than it is now; but still it was very cold, 
covered, in Scotland at least, with one great sea of ice and glaciers 
descending down into the sea, as I said when I spoke to you about | 
the Ice Plough. But as the land rose, and grew warmer too while it 
rose, the wild beasts who had been driven out by the great drowning 
came gradually back again. As the bottom of the old icy sea turned 
into dry land, and got covered with grasses and weeds and shrubs 
once more, elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, oxen — some- 
times the same species, sometimes slightly different ones —returned 
to France, and then to England, for there was no British Channel then 
to stop them ; and with them came other strange animals, especially 
the great Irish elk, as he is calied, as large as the largest horse, with 
horns sometimes ten feet across. A pair of those horns with the 
skull you have seen yourself, and can judge what a noble animal he 
must have been. Enormous bears came too, and hyznas, and a 
tiger or lion (I cannot say which) as large as the largest Bengal tiger 
now to be seen in India. 

“And in those days—we cannot of course exactly say when — 
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there came, first I suppose into the south and east of France, and 
then gradually onward into England and Scotland and Ireland, 
creatures without any hair to keep them warm, or scales to defend 
them, without horns or tusks to fight with, or teeth to worry and bite ; 
the weakest you would have thought of the beasts, and yet stronger 
than all the animals, because they were Men with reasonable souls. 
Whence they came we cannot tell, nor why; perhaps from mere 
hunting after food, and love of wandering and being independent 
and alone. Perhaps they came into that icy land for fear of stronger 
and cleverer people than themselves ; for we have no proof, my child, 
none at all, that they were the first men that trod this earth. But be 
that as it may; they came ; and so cunning were these savage men, 
and so brave likewise, though they had no iron among them, only 
flint and sharpened bones, yet they contrived to kill and eat the 
mammoths, and the giant oxen, and the wild horses, and the reindeer, 
and to hold their own against the hyznas and tigers and bears, simply 
because they had wits and the dumb animals had none. And that is 
the strangest part to me of all my fairy tale. For what a man’s wits 
are, and why he has them, and therefore is able to invent and to im- 
prove, while even the cleverest ape has none, and therefore can invent 
and improve nothing, and therefore cannot better himself, but must 
remain from father to son, and father to son again, a stupid, pitiful, 
ridiculous ape, while men can go on civilising themselves and growing 
richer and more comfortable, wiser and happier year by year — how 
that comes to pass, I say, is to me a wonder and a prodigy and a 
miracle stranger than all the most fantastic marvels that you ever 
read in fairy tales. 

“You may find the flint weapons which these old savages used, 
buried in many a gravel-pit up and down France and the south of 
England ; but you will find none here, for the gravel here was made, 
I am told, at the beginning of the ice-time, before the north of England 
sunk into the sea, and therefore long, long before men came into this 
land. But most of their remains are found in caves which water has 
eaten out of the limestone rocks, like that famous cave of Kent’s Hole 
at Torquay. In it and in many another cave lie the bones which the 
savages ate and cracked to get the marrow out of them, mixed up 
with their flint weapons and bone harpoons, and sometimes with 
burnt ashes and with round stones, used perhaps to heat water as 
savages do now, all baked together into a hard paste or breccia by 
the lime. These are in the water, and are often covered with a floor 
of stalagmite which has dripped from the roof above and hardened 
into stone. Of these caves and their beautiful wonders I must tell 
you another day ; we must keep now to our fairy tale. But in these 
caves no doubt the savages lived ; for not only have weapons been 
found in them, but actually drawings scratched, I suppose with flint, 
on bone or mammoth ivory — drawings of elk and bull and horse and 
ibex, and one, which was found in France, of the great mammoth 
himself, the woolly elephant, with a mane on his shoulders like a 
lion’s mane. So you see that one of the earliest fancies of this 
strange creature called man was to draw as you and your school- 
fellows love to draw and copy what you see, you know not whliy. 
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Remember that. You like to draw, but why you like it neither you 
nor any man can tell. It is one of the mysteries of human nature ; 
and that poor savage clothed in skins, dirty it may be, and more 
ignorant than you happily can conceive, when he sat scratching on 
ivory in the cave the figures of the animals he hunted, was proving 
thereby that he had the same wonderful and mysterious human nature 
as you—that he was a kinsman of every painter and sculptor who 
ever felt it a delight and a duty to copy the beautiful works of God. 

“Sometimes again, especially in Denmark, these savages have left 
behind upon the shore mounds of dirt, which are called there ‘kjék- 
ken-m6ddings,’—‘ kitchen-middens’ as they would say in Scotland, 
‘kitchen-dirtheaps,’ as we should say here down South —and a very 
good name for them that is ; for they are made up of the shells of 
oysters, cockles, mussels, and periwinkles, and other shore-shells be- 
sides, on which those poor creatures fed ; and mingled with them are 
broken bones of beasts, and fishes, and birds, and flint-knives, and 
axes, and sling-stones; and here and there hearths, on which they 
have cooked their meals in some rough way. And that is nearly all 
we know about them ; but this we know from the size of certain of 
the shells, and from other reasons which you would not understand, 
that these mounds were made an enormous time ago, when the water 
of the Baltic was far more salt than it is now.” 

I have given this long extract because of its lively and simple style, 
and because it gives a sufficiently full and a fairly accurate account of 
the Early Stone Age. It will be seen that Kingsley believes the first 
presence of man on the continent to have occurred at the close of the 
glacial period. Archzologists, however, are still divided in opinion 
as to whether man was pre-glacial or post-glacial in northwestern 
Europe ; and, on the other hand, there are writers who deny the 
existence of men of the Esquimaux type at any period in southern 
Europe. It is not improbable that the race, of which I shall have to 
speak as succeeding the Esquimaux type in Europe, may have been 
living in the south of the continent contemporaneously with the pres- 
ence of the Esquimaux in the North. While the flint-flakes discovered 
in the limestone caves near Palermo prove the presence of the Esqui- 
maux in Sicily, there is in general slight trace of their presence in the 
region south of the Alps and the Pyrenees. It is not probable that 
this race came into Europe from Africa, along with the elephant, the 
hippopotamus, and the spotted hyzna, which we find them hunting. 
The greater likelihood is that they roamed over the great cold region 
stretching from Siberia across Asia and Europe to Ireland, and if 
there be any truth —as science now begins to think there may be — 
in that old story Plato heard in Egypt about the land of Atlantis, 
stretching still farther westward to Labrador; and if so, we may 
imagine them to have come from any part of that vast area we please, 
and that the forefathers of the Esquimaux now living in British Ame- 
rica were also the ancestors of the long-gone Esquimaux of Europe, 
or that the present race of Esquimaux are themselves the descendants 
of a colony or offshoot of the European stock. Wherever they may 
have come from, the people of the Early Stone Age were closely akin 
to the present Esquimaux in every point of which their remains 
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furnish any evidence ; and yet the illustrators of M. Louis Figuier’s 
Primitive Man have represented the men and women of the period, 
in the ideal pictures with which that popular work is adorned, as mag- 
nificently developed creatures of the highest Caucasian type! The 
race was really one of inferior type, and ignorant as we are of their 
origin, there is great force in the argument urged by the Duke of 
Argyll, and supported by the principle of “survival of the fittest,” 
that their earlier home was in a more favored land, and that they 
were driven off into inclement regions by stronger and more civilised 
races, who proved mightier in the struggle for life. As the Duke in 
his Primeval Man says: “Does not this key of principle fit into and 
explain all the facts? Do they not seem in the light of that explana- 
tion to take form and order? Is it not true that the lowest and rudest 
tribes in the population of the globe have been found at the farthest 
extremities of its great continents, and in the distant islands which 
would be the last refuge of the victims of violence and misfortune? 
‘The New World’ is the continent which presents the most uninter- 
rupted stretch of habitable land from the highest northern to the 
lowest southern latitude. On the extreme north we have the Eskimo, 
or Inuit race, maintaining human life under conditions of extremest 
hardship, even amid the perpetual ice of the Polar seas. And what 
a life it is! Watching at the blow-hole of a seal for many hours, in a 
temperature of 75° below freezing-point, is the constant work of the 
Inuit hunter... .. Here then we have a case beyond all question, 
of races [he has also mentioned the Patagonians] driven by wars and 
migrations from the more temperate regions of the globe.” 

Now, such a wide stretch of habitable land as America is at the 
present day, was the Europe of the Early Stone Age, for it had no 
single great Mediterranean body of waters separating it from Africa ; 
and it may well have been the case that the Esquimaux of Europe 
were a degraded tribe driven northward before the face of the superior 
races of mid-Asia and the lands around the lakes which were after- 
wards merged into the Mediterranean. There is, therefore, no cer- 
tainty that there were not tribes in South Europe in a more advanced 
stage of civilisation at the very time when the Esquimaux were roam- 
ing over the frozen regions of the north. If the ruder tribes were 
driven forward at an early stage in the migration, this would account 
for the failure to find flint remains in most of the Mediterranean 
countries. Hence it is not safe to say that the Age of Early Stone 
was the first age of human sett:ement in Europe; and I only accord 
it this place in conformity with the established belief. that such an 
age certainly preceded that of the use of polished stone, and those in 
which the metals came into use — which was indisputably the case in 
all Europe north of the Alps. Many archzologists —in fact most of 
them —are satisfied that the ages of early stone and of polished 
stone were separated by a violent change in the physical condition of 
the continent, and by a great lapse of time. That such a cataclysm 
did occur at the close of what geologists call the quaternary epoch, 
and that a long period elapsed before the appearance of the next race 
of men in the northwestern parts of Europe, is certain ; and that this 
race then appeared even in southern Europe for the first time, is not 
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improbable. But in spite of the confident assertions of some arche- 
ologists, there is no absolute proof that the race of the Esquimaux 
type was the only race that inhabited Europe, in any part of its ter- 
ritory, during the later years of the quaternary epoch. 

Before proceeding to mention the principal points in the terrible 
catastrophe which swept the race of the Early Stone Age from the 
face of Europe, I must briefly touch upon the more important of the 
facts which have been ascertained respecting the life led by these 
miserable wanderers and cave-dwellers. 

The men of the Early Stone Age had the means of kindling fires, 
and understood how to make bows and arrows. ‘They were also 
armed with ice hatchets and rude knives of stone. They had also 
flint-scrapers, which seem to have been used in preparing hides ; and 
flint-awls for boring holes in the skins with which they clothed them- 
selves. Many other implements of bone, flint, and horn have been 
found among their remains, of various shapes and sizes, some of them 
readily recognisable as the same in character and purpose with those 
still used by savage tribes, while in the case of others the precise use 
for which they were intended is still the subject of conjecture. 

They lived for the most part in caverns; and it was in these safe 
retreats from all ordinary stress of weather and from the fury of the 
more formidable wild beasts, that they had their feasts; and here 
too, the more artistic natures among them devoted some of their 
leisure hours to those sketches on stone and bone of which mention 
has already been made. The subjects of their artistic skill were the 
creatures of land and sea, to slay whom they exercised all their skill 
in hunting and fishing; and their rude sketches confirm the tale 
which the man of science frames from the evidence of fragmentary 
bones. 

Game was certainly abundant. The only wonder is that these poor 
savages, armed only with stone and bone weapons, were able to hold 
their own against the hairy rhinoceros, the great bear, the cave- 
hyzena, the lion, the reindeer, and the bison, which in such vast num- 
bers wandered through the forests of the quaternary epoch. Some 
archeologists think they can trace a gradual diminution of certain 
animals, and along with this, a marked improvement in the character 
of the weapons used. These divide the Early Stone Age into two 
periods of progress, entitled respectively, from the character of the 
animals found to have been most prominent in them, the Epoch of 
Extinct Species of Animals, and the Epoch of Migrated Animals, or, 
as the first is sometimes called, the Epoch of the Cave Bear and the 
Mammoth, and as the second is in similar manner designated, the 
Epoch of the Reindeer. 

The soundest archeologists deny that the men of this age were 
acquainted with the art of making pottery, though there are some 
who refer a few rude remains of the kind to the period we are now 
considering. It is certain that they did not possess the dog, which 
fact makes it still more remarkable that they should have been able 
to wage war successfully with the terrible beasts by which they were 
surrounded. ‘There has been much dispute as to whether they prac- 
tised the rites of sepulture, or had any religious conceptions. The 
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weight of evidence, so far, seems to be against the probability of 
both these stages of progress. The Duke of Argyll suggests that 
they may have had some religious notions and customs, and may 
have lost them. ‘ Man’s capacities of degradation,” says he, “stand 
in close relation, and are proportionate to his capacities of improve- 
ment.” An able writer in the British Quarterly Review for October, 
1872, (Zhe Present Phase of Pre-historic Archeology), sums up his dis- 
cussion of the question with the following judgment: “As the evi- 
dence stands at present, it is not too much to say that there is not a 
single well-authenticated instance of a palzolithic interment in any 
part of Europe. We must be content to acknowledge that at present 
we have no evidence either for or against man’s belief in the supra- 
natural at that remote period in the earth’s history.” This last state- 
ment is too sweeping, as the same writer has himself said in the early 
part of his article, after stating the general classification of the ages 
into the Rude Stone, the Newer Stone, the Bronze, and the Iron: 
“This classification by no means implies an exact chronology, or that 
any one of these ages, with the exception perhaps of the first, covered 
the whole of Europe at the same point of time, but that the order in 
which they followed each other is the same in each country which has 
been explored. There is every reason for the belief that at the time 
the Egyptian and Assyrian Empires were in the height of their glory, 
northern Europe was inhabited by rude polished-stone-using races.” 
It is true that he exvressly excepts the Early Stone Age, but it is with 
a “perhaps” ; and if the empires mentioned were in the height of 
their glory during the European period of Polished Stone, it is at 
least likely that during the European period of Rude Stone the races, 
which at a later period had established such mighty empires, were 
advanced many stages beyond the condition of the poor savages of 
the Esquimaux type. 

There is abundant evidence to show that many ages elapsed before 
the Early Stone Age came to an end, and the Esquimaux race 
perished from the face of Europe. How long was the time, and how 
many generations of these wild people battled with the beasts of the 
quaternary epoch, no man can tell. The discussion of the chronology 
of this remote period, so favorite a topic with men of science, seems 
to me premature. It is enough that their day of destruction came at 
last to these poor savages, and a new Europe appeared, when the 
cataclysm was over, for the new race which succeeded to the posses- 
sion of the continent. How did the Esquimaux of Europe perish? 
It is not certainly known. Some hold that they survived all the 
changes in the physical condition of Europe, and were finally driven 
out by invaders of the Basque type. Others hold that they were 
always few in number, that they were greatly thinned out by the war- 
fare with the brutes, with the cold, and with the deluges, and that 
there were not many of them left for the Iberians to extirpate. Others 
again hold that they had triumphed over the brute creation, and were 
improving in knowledge and skill, until the occurrence of the Euro- 
pean deluge or succession of deluges. The causes of the diluvial 
period have not as yet been satisfactorily ascertained ; but it is known 
that at the close of the quaternary period the glaciers, melting and 
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rolling down to the sea, produced tremendous changes in the earth’s 
surface. Huge masses of ice tore their way through the earth, and 
great floods of water also ploughed the bowels of the earth. Great 
multitudes of living beings were destroyed, lake basins were scooped 
out, valleys were formed, vast plains were covered with a deep dilu- 
vial deposit of mud brought from the crushed rocks of the mountains 
above, new rivers and river-beds were produced, and the whole out- 
line of the continent was changed. It is probable that it was at this 
time were submerged the low-lying continent of Atlantis, leaving its 
promontories above the ocean as the islands now existing west of 
Africa and Europe and east of America, and the valley between 
Britain and France, as well as the valleys between the south of 
Europe and the north of Africa, while the Desert of Sahara occupied 
the place of the great sea which had once ebbed and flowed south of 
Barbary. Here may have been the causeway for nations between the 
old world and the new: I‘refer to the drowned continent which lay 
between Africa and America. Recent philological and archzological 
researches show strong grounds for suspecting that the ancient Peru- 
vians were Pelasgians, the language, though agglutinative, having 
roots nearly resembling the Sanscrit, and the architecture in many 
of its features recalling the characteristics of those Cyclopean struc- 
tures which all antiquity declared to be Pelasgian. Yet, if Pelasgians, 
it must be confessed that it is more likely that they reached Peru 
from the Asian side. 

But leaving such purely conjectural matters out of consideration, 
and fixing our attention only on the diluvial floods themselves, it is 
hard to conceive how any of the Esquimaux escaped their fury. The 
great probability is that, were they few or many, they perished as a 
race in this great convulsion of nature. “There is no evidence,” 
says the review writer I have already quoted, “that their blood flows 
in the veins of any people now living in Europe. They may have 
been driven out by neolithic invaders; but in that case there was 
probably the same antagonism as that which prevents any communi- 
cation between the North-American Indians and the Eskimos, The 
interval between them and their successors, of whom we have clear 
evidence, is enormously great, and its length can only be estimated 
by the great physical changes which took place. Out of forty-eight 
species of animals then inhabiting Britain, no less than one-quarter 
disappeared before the succeeding Neolithic Age.” This age we 
have now reached. I shall call it: Zhe Polished Stone Age — Period 
of the Basque Type. 

C. Woopwarp Hutson. 

















THAT GLOAMING. 


T faded slowly, that summer gloaming, 
And stars peered forth at me, one by one; 
Only the breeze through the wood went roaming, 
As here I leaned on the stile, alone. 


It faded slowly, the crimson flushes 
Wavering long on the sedges there ; 
Adown the green hollow, amid the rushes, 
The burn glints yet through the alders fair ; 


And still below me the moorland purples, 

And ‘shines, and glooms to the broad white sea; 
But now as then though the moorcock hirples, 

His note no more rings the same to me, 


For the years wane dim, since the level shining 
That eve bronzed the broad brown stubble-fields, 
The old gabled farmhouse all grey defining 
Beneath the oaks, with its bursting bields. 


In the pasture behind me, the cattle lowing, 
A silvery tinkling of bells stole here, 

And the black sleek kye browsed impatient, knowing 
Afar from the hayfield her step drew near. 


I see how she tripped o’er the short brown stubble, 
And threw back a smile at the gleaners there ; 

How her merry blue eyes not a cloud did trouble, 
And the sun forsook heaven to shine in her hair. 


I watched how she tripped through the nodding clover, 
My farmer’s maid, with her milking-pail ; 

She paused by the stile, and I helped her over — 
The modest long lashes those eyes did veil 


As I held her hand for one flitting minute, 
And watched how the roses rosier bloomed : 
Ah, how short space hath a life-time in it! 
She passed ’neath the trees, and the twilight gloomed. 


FADETTE. 
13 











A FEW PAPERS OF THE ARMY OF TENNESSEE. 





66 DECENT regard for the opinion of mankind requires 

that” I should explain how the few official papers which 
I propose to lay before the readers of the SOUTHERN Macazing, 
came into my possession. 

On the 31st of August, 1864, being then on duty as a medical officer 
of the Confederate army, and wishing to place under lock and key 
certain exhilarating medicines which are not usually classed among 
poisons — though towards the close of the war they surely deserved 
to be—and which are liable to be “taken” by the free-and-easy 
sons of Mars without a prescription, I applied to the Chief Quarter- 
master in the city for a suitable box. ‘That officer referred me to a 
certain building in which he said were any number of empty boxes ; 
a boy was sent along to show me the way. The building proved to 
be a large brick one of three stories, conspicuously situated on one of 
the principal and more elevated streets, and had probably been made 
a target by the enemy, many shells and cannon-balls having passed 
sheer through it, giving the walls an unsafe look ; and as a stiff wind 
was blowing at the time, making one hesitate a little while on the 
threshold to cast up chances, 

The Quartermaster had given his boy the key to unlock the streét- 
door, but we found it standing wide open, having been broken into, 
probably by disorderly citizens. The steps, as I ascended —the boy 
having hurried back to report to his employer the burglarious state of 
affairs — were strewn with military papers of all kinds. Such lavish 
waste of the raw material of history aroused my curiosity, to say 
nothing at all of patriotism, and I resolved to examine into the 
matter. ‘The number of these papers increased as I mounted to the 
third story, where the steps were literally covered with them. On 
entering a very spacious room, I discovered the fountain-head of this 
stream of documents. At least a dozen boxes, large and small, con- 
taining army-papers, had been forced open and their contents scat- 
tered in every direction about the apartment. In some places they lay 
several inches deep on the floor, trodden under foot, many of them 
torn and otherwise mutilated. Muster-rolls, pay-rolls, hospital reports, 
reports of battles, proceedings of courts-martial, correspondence of 
generals and of inferior officers, quartermasters’ requisitions, receipts, 
duplicates, general orders, special orders, etc., etc., were shufiled 
together in what looked very like a hopeless entanglement. After 
selecting my box and sending it to camp, being decidedly of the 
opinion that Atlanta would very soon be evacuated, rather than let 
these documents, some of them really of great value, be destroyed — 
for I was sure the enemy, bent as they evidently were on devastation, 
would burn the city —I went to work, and in three or four hours culled 
from the mass many papers of more or less importance. Returning 
next day, and finding the door still open, I selected about as many 
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more—in all quite a pile. I, however, had the misfortune to lose most 
of them during our retreat, which commencing that night, I was com- 
pelled to forego the self-imposed task of examining the whole mass. 

It would seem that this building was the depository of the archives 
of Hardee’s corps, as scarcely any papers were found during my 
search that did not relate either directly or indirectly to the operations 
of that corps. What finally became of so many bushels of recorded 
Confederate glory will perhaps never be known. It is impossible 
that the Confederate authorities could have saved them during the 
brief interval between the time of my leaving the spot and the 
evacuation. The probabilities are that they were destroyed in the 
disgraceful burning of the city by the Yankee army. jai: | 

There being little connection between these papers, the disjecta 
membra of military history, in choosing from them I shall observe 
no other order than that of date. 


Hardee's Report of the Operations of his Corps in the Battle of 
erryville, 
HEADQUARTERS HARDEE’S Corps, l 
SHELBYVILLE, TENNESSEE, Dec. 1, ’62. § 

CoLonEL :—I have the honor to transmit the following report of 
the operations of my command on the 8th of October last, against 
the forces of the United States in the battle of Perryville. 

For several days before the engagement, the enemy had advanced 
strong columns from Bardstown in the direction of Perryville and 
Danville. My troops occupied the village of Perryville, and on the 
6th and 7th of October some skirmishes had occurred between our 
cavalry under Col. Wheeler and the advanced forces of the Federal 
army, which were brilliantly managed by that able and brave officer. 

On the 7th I informed the General, who was at Harrodsburg, that 
the enemy was moving in heavy force against my position. With the 
view of inflicting a decisive defeat, or at least of pressing him back 
from any further advance against our line of communication in the 
direction of Danville and Cumberland Gap, I urged the concentration 
of our whole army at Perryville. On the evening of the 7th, my wing 
of the army having been reinforced by the division of Cheatham, and 
orders having been issued to engage the enemy ‘on the following 
morning, I again earnestly urged upon the General the necessity of 
massing his forces on that important point. That night Major-Gen. 
Polk arrived and assumed command. 

The country near Perryville is boldly undulating and varied with 
farm-houses, corn-fields, and plantations bordered by native forests. 
A creek, called Chaptin Fork, flows northwardly through the village, 
and unites, four or five miles beyond it, with another little stream 
called Doctor’s Fork. ‘The space between the two, from east to west, 
is about a mile and a half. A good road running a little south of 
east from Mackville to Perryville crosses this stream; and a turn- 
pike from Springfield, running nearly east and west, passes through 
Perryville to Danville. Another fine macadamised highway traverses 
the village from the south in a northwardly direction towards Harrods- 
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burg and Lexington, and another southwardly in the direction of Le- 
banon. ‘The position of Perryville is strong, and offered many tacti- 
cal and strategical advantages. 

The key of the enemy’s position was at a point where the Mack- 
ville road crossed Doctor’s Fork, about a mile and a half from the 
village, near a barn and white farm-house on the hill west of the 
creek. The autumnal drought had left the streams almost dry, only 
pools of water being found here and there along their channels. 

The forces under my command were two divisions, constituting the 
left wing of the army, and commanded respectively by Major-General 
Buckner and Brigadier-General Patton Anderson. Each consisted of 
four brigades, with a battery attached to each brigade. Thinned by 
battle and reduced by long and arduous service, my effective force 
did not exceed ten thousand men. No means exist for ascertaining 
accurately the strength of the Federal forces; but from information 
derived from prisoners captured from five of their divisions, it is be- 
lieved that the enemy displayed not less than thirty-five thousand 
men, under the command of Major-Generals McCook, Rosseau, Jack- 
son, and other Generals. 

My line of battle was originally established between the Harrods- 
burg turnpike and Chaptin ; its general direction being nearly north 
and south, with the left resting near the village, and the right extend- 
ing down the stream. The line was subsequently advanced, about 
noon, by order of the General — who arrived about ten o’clock in the 
morning — westwardly, so as to take position on the space between 
the two streams, on the west of the town, extending across the Mack- 
ville road with its left towards the Springfield turnpike. An interval 
between the left and the Springfield road was swept and protected by 
a fine battery of twelve-pounders, under Captain Semple, posted on 
the Seminary hill near the eastern side of the village. Brigadier- 
General Anderson, with two brigades under Brigadier-General Adams 
and Colonel Powell, covered the extreme left on the Springfield road 
to protect our communications with Danville and Harrodsburg. The 
enemy occupied the western or left bank of Doctor’s Fork, extending 
across both sides of the Mackville road and across the Springfield 
road. The left of the enemy, north of the Mackville road, was 
thrown back in @ northwesterly direction, forming an obtuse angle de- 
flected about thirty degrees, along broken heights from their centre 
and right, the angle being near the point where the Mackville road 
crosses Doctor’s Fork. 

About one o’clock in the afternoon General Cheatham’s division 
crossed Doctor’s Fork on our extreme right, and engaged the enemy’s 
left, on the heights, with great vigor. I immediately ordered General 


Buckner to advance his division and attack the salient angle of the. 


enemy’s line, where the Mackville road crosses Doctor’s Fork. The 
position was a strong one. The enemy was posted behind a natural 
parapet afforded by the character of the ground, and some stone 
fences which were enfiladed by their batteries on their right, and 
swept by another strong battery posted in their rear. The brigade of 
Brigadier-General Johnson gallantly led the advance, with Brigadier- 
General Cleburne’s as a support; while the brigade of General St. 
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John Liddell was held as a reserve. The brigades of Brown and 
Jones of Anderson’s, and Wood of Buckner’s division, had been de- 
tached to occupy the interval between the right of Buckner and the 
left of Cheatham; and the two remaining brigades of Anderson’s 
division, under command of General Adams and Colonel Powell, 
covered the extreme left of our line. 

By this time, Cheatham being hotly engaged, the brigades of John- 
son and Cleburne attacked the angle of the enemy’s line with great 
impetuosity near the burned barn, more to the right, and on the left 
of Cheatham. Simultaneously the brigades of Adams and Powell 
on the left of Cleburne and Johnson assailed the enemy in front, 
while Adams, diverging to the right, united with Buckner’s left. The 
whole force thus united then advanced, aided by a crushing fire from 
the artillery which partially enfiladed the Federal lines. This com- 
bined attack was irresistible, and drove the enémy in wild disorder 
from the position and nearly a mile to the rear. Cheatham and 
Wood captured the enemy’s battery in front of Wood; and among 
the pieces, and amidst the dead and dying, was found the body of 
James S. Jackson, who commanded a division of the enemy at that 
point. As evening closed in I ordered forward Liddell’s brigade to 
reinforce Cheatham. Arriving near twilight, it was difficult in the 
melée to distinguish friend from foe. Major-General Polk first discov- 
ered the enemy, in whose ranks he found himself by chance, and 
escaped by his coolness and address. Returning rapidly he gave 
Liddell the order to fire, and a deadly volley was poured in that com- 
pleted the rout. By this brigade, so gallantly led and directed by 
General Liddell, arms, provisions, and,colors were captured, together 
with the papers and baggage of General McCook. Night closing in, 
our camp-fires were lighted upon the ground so obstinately contested 
by the enemy, so bravely won by the valor of our troops. 

The loss sustained in the battle was severe. Two hundred and 
forty-two killed and fifteen hundred and four wounded from my 
command attest the severity of the conflict. Brigadier-General 
Cleburne, who led his brigade with his usual courage and judgment, 
was wounded, but remained in command until the close of the day. 
Brigadier-General Wood was severely wounded in the head by the 
fragment of a shell. His Quartermaster, Commissary, and Assistant 
Adjutant-General were killed, and the three colonels next in rank, on 
whom the command successively devolved, were wounded. _Brigadier- 
General Brown was severely wounded while rendering efficient service 
on the right with his command. Many other valuable officers were 
killed or wounded in the battle. 

To Major-General Buckner I am indebted for the skilful manage- 
ment of his troops, the judicious use of his artillery, and for the oppor- 
tune services of himself and the veteran division under his command. 

To Brigadier-General Anderson the defence of the extreme left, in 
the direction of Danville, was intrusted. His operations were not 
under my immediate supervision. Two of his brigades were detached 
and advanced boldly, but one brigade was compelled by greatly supe- 
rior numbers to resume its original ground, from which, under the 
cool direction of General Anderson, it subsequently withdrew in good 
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order. Both brigades were gallantly conducted by General Adams 
and Colonel Powell, the latter having suffered severely in the unequal 
contest. 

To my staff I am under obligations for promptitude displayed by 
them in the execution of my orders, and for the intelligence and zeal 
shown in the discharge of their respective duties. 

I refer to the reports of the division and brigade commanders for 
details of the operations of their commands. 

To the officers and men I tender my thanks for the daring courage 
and fine discipline exhibited by them on the field of Perryville. 
When advancing none shrunk nor lingered in the attack ; when en- 
gaged no Southern standard was abandoned. Our path was marked 
by the crushed lines and disordered battalions of the enemy. Our 
troops displayed higher qualities than mere discipline can confer. 
The fervor of freemen and the enthusiasm of patriots animated their 
valor: whenever they advanced the enemy recoiled before the shock ; 
when they retired, he dared not venture to pursue. 


It is proper to state that the paper from which I have copied the 
above has no signature appended. It is, however, endorsed “W. J. 
Hardee, Lieut.-Gen.— Perryville Report,” and is beyond all doubt a 
copy of the original report taken by the General’s order, to be pre- 
served among the papers of the corps. I would also remark that it 
must have been during the time that elapsed between the battle of 
Perryville and the date of the above report that the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General was conferred upon General Hardee. 

The next document is the original of a letter from General Hardee 
to General Bragg, in reply to one asking his views about the retreat 
from Murfreesboro’, which had taken place a few days after the great 
battle near that town. It is as follows: 


TULLAHOMA, 12th Fanuary, 1863. 

GENERAL :—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note of yesterday, in which, after informing me of the assaults to 
which you are subjected, you invoke a response in regard to the pro- 
priety of the recent retreat from Murfreesboro’, and request me to 
consult my subordinate commanders in reference to the topics to 
which you refer. 

You will readily appreciate the delicate character of the inquiries 
you institute ; but I feel under the circumstances that it is my duty 
to reply with the candor you solicit, not only from personal respect to 
yourself, but from the magnitude of the public interests involved. 

In reference to the retreat, you state that the movement from Mur- 
freesboro’ was resisted by you for some time after it was advised by 
your corps and division commanders. 

No mention of retreat was made to me until early on the morning 
of the 3d of January [the battle was fouglit on the 3oth and 31st of 
December and on the 2d of January] when ‘Lieutenant Richmond, 
of General Polk’s staff, read me the General’s note to you, and in- 
formed me of your verbal reply. I told him that under the circum- 
stances nothing could be done then. About ro o’clock the same day 
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I met you personally at your quarters, in compliance with your re- 
quest, Lieutenant-General Polk being present. You informed us that 
the papers of General McCook had been captured, and from the 
strength of his corps —18,ooo— it appeared that the enemy were 
stronger than you had supposed ; that General Wheeler reported they 
were receiving heavy reinforcements; and after informing us of these 
facts, you suggested the necessity of retreat, and asked my opinion as 
to its propriety. Having heard your statements and views, I fully 
concurred. No proposition was made by me or my division com- 
manders to retreat which was resisted by you for some time, and I 
call your attention to the fact. Afterwards, in the evening, about 
7 o’clock, we met to arrange details. The retreat being deémed ad- 
visable, and having been partly executed, I concurred in an imme- 
diate movement, in view of the heavy losses we had sustained and 
the condition of the troops. 

You also request me to consult my subordinate commanders, 
stating that General Smith has been called to Richmond with a view 
to supersede you, and that you will retire without regret if you have 
lost the good. opinion of your generals, upon whom you have ever 
relied as upon a foundation of rock. 

I have conferred with Major-General Breckinridge and Major- 
General Cleburne in regard to this matter, and I feel that frankness 
compels me to say that the general officers whose judgment you have 
invoked are unanimous in their opinion that a change in the com- 
mand of this army is necessary. In this opinion I concur. I feel 
assured that the opinion is considerately formed, and with the highest 
respect for the purity of your motives, your energy, and your per- 
sonal character. But they are convinced, as you must feel, that the 
peril of the country is superior to all personal considerations. 

You state that the staffofficers of your generals, joining in the 
public and private clamor, have, within your knowledge, persistently 
asserted that the retreat was made against the opinion and advice of 
their chiefs. I have made inquiries of the gentlemen associated with 
me, and they inform me that such accusations have not been urged or 
circulated by them. 

I have the honor, General, to assure you of my continued respect 
and consideration, and I remain, 

Your obedient servant, 
W. J. Harper, Zieutenant-General, &c. 


The next papers that will be laid before the SourHERN MAGAZINE 
relate to the battle of Murfreesboro’. 


G. W. ArcHeEr, M. D. 











OUR SKELETON’S STORY. 





€€¥- VERY house has its skeleton in the closet.” I don’t believe 

that this is true in general. I know some very nice houses 
which have not a closet in them for musty old bones to hide in, where 
all such disagreeable rubbish is thrown out upon the dust-heap to be 
carted away by the social scavengers, who are always ready to rake it 
up, and nothing is permitted to remain within doors which would mar 
by its presence the frank and genial freshness of a happy and con- 
tented household. I have always believed that the adage originated 
with Bluebeard’s wife, who fell into the common error of supposing 
that her own particular experience in life must necessarily be that 
of all the world. 

There is a certain class of houses, however, of which the above- 
quoted remark is universally true, namely, those little glass-doored, 
green-windowed dens in which the disciples of Galen are always to be 
sought and found during “office hours.” Everybody is familiar 
with the narrow black cupboard that stands in the corner of such 
sanctums, with its grim occupant swinging by the head in its shroud 
of black paper cambric. The ragged little urchin who (having played 
marbles for two hours in a back street) brings the startling intelli- 
gence that “ Missis Everill wants the doctor to come jist as quick as 
he kin,” loiters fearfully for a moment, and then shyly begs to be 
allowed a peep at the “skalinton.” The “ office student” likes to 
bring in his young lady acquaintances of an afternoon to enjoy their 
pretty horror when he exhibits the ghastly spectacle, and hear them 
exclaim “Did you ever!” at the hardy humor which he displays in 
fixing a cigar between the grinning teeth and setting his hat sideways 
upon the bare and whitened skull. 

There was nothing remarkable then in the fact that there was such 
a closet in the office where I read medicine and learned practical 
pharmacy during the intervals between the college sessions. But 
there was something very remarkable about the skeleton which it 
contained. It had evidently once formed the framework of a man of 
gigantic stature, but so admirable were the proportions of the dif- 
ferent bones that this would not be noticed except upon very close 
inspection. I stand five feet eleven and a half in my stockings, and 
yet the dried femur of this son of the Anakim measured with me 
from the hip-joint to an inch below the knee, while the ulnar-bone, 
when laid against my forearm, extended from the elbow to the centre 
of the palm. The teeth were white, perfect, and exquisitely regular, 
the hands were long and tapering, and the feet delicately formed, 
with very highly-arched insteps. But the most striking feature about 
it was the carriage. The bones had been very skilfully put together, 
and the first impression made upon every one who sawit usually found 
vent in the words, “‘ Why, that man must have been a soldier!” There 
could be no mistake about it. There he stood with head erect, shoulders 
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thrown back, and chest advanced, while the arms hung faultlessly at 
his sides, with the palms forward and the fingers slightly bent. “Eyes 
right! Stead-y-y! Front!”—the veriest martinet of a drill-master 
could have found no fault with his position upon a general inspection 
day. 

For a long time I was the only student in the office. Anatomy was 
my favorite study, and with Horner or Wilson in my hand, I used to 
sit by the hour ¢é¢e-d-é/e with my grim companion, until I had become 
familiar with every “foramen” and “sulcus” and “tuberosity,” from 
his sagittal suture to his os calcis. It was no wonder then that a sort 
of intimacy sprang up between us. True, it was all on one side, for 
although I handled him, and often spoke to him, “ Bones ” was too 
good a soldier to utter a word while on post, and I was left to my 
own conjectures as to his former life and history. But these did not 
satisfy me. I longed to know among what grassy fields those giant 
limbs had tottered, while yet their undeveloped outline had been 
clothed in the rosy plumpness of childhood. I wondered what tales 
of love had been whispered by the lips which once enclosed those 
teeth of ivory whiteness ; what flag had waved above the camp where 
years of daily discipline had brought his very bones into that mili- 
tary attitude ; but chiefly did I long to know upon what field of strife 
and blood his wounds had been received, for there were unmistak- 
able evidences that he had not passed scathless through his warlike 
career. Was it a bullet or the blow of a partisan which had crushed 
in the edge of that right acetabulum? a bayonet or an arrow which 
had made the triangular opening in the wing of that left shoulder- 
blade? What would I not have given to be able to say like Mr. 
Booth, “I knew him well, Horatio!” At length it became an all- 
absorbing idea with me to find out the story of the skeleton. The 
dry details of my text-book lost all their former interest, and I might 
have been angling to this day for my “one-eyed perch,” like poor John 
Burleigh in Sisty Caxton’s novel, if it had not been for the remark- 
able occurrence which I am going to narrate. 

One day the thought suggested itself to me to ask my preceptor in 
a careless tone where he had obtained the specimen. 

” That,” replied he, “is the skeleton of a Hessian soldier who died 
of fever in my father’s ward when he was taking the clinic in the 
Pennsylvania Hospital at Philadelphia. He had the bones prepared 
and wired on account of the man’s unusual size, but I never knew 
anything more about him.” 

Here, then, was a clue, but how to trace it up in the case 
of a pauper patient who died in hospital sixty years ago? I had 
ample opportunity that day for puzzling my brain about the matter, 
since my books had to be laid aside entirely in order to attend 
to the mere mechanical duties of the office. My preceptor had 
many calls to make, and twenty times the door-bell was rung, each 
tinkle announcing a messenger with some little scrap of paper, 
containing in a pencil-scrawl one of those mystic formule which send 
a chill to the office-student’s heart ; ¢. g.— 
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I had stood over the pill-tile rolling, mixing, and cutting until my 
legs ached, and my back was in a condition to test the virtues of 
“ Alcock’s Porous Plasters,” had those wonderful remedial agents 
been then known (the “Jew David’s” were at that time bracing up 
the public spine). Dinner gave me a short respite, but when night 
came I felt thoroughly used up; and lighting the solitary gas-jet, I 
drew up an arm-chair to the empty fire-place, more from force of 
habit than for any other reason, as the evening was mild and there 
were no embers on the hearth, and soon fell into a light dose. I re- 
member hearing the town-clock strike nine, then came the roll of the 
distant drum from the Military Academy beating the retreat, accom- 
panied by an asthmatic fife whistling “ Believe me if all these endear- 
ing young charms”; a brief interval of solemn silence followed, 
and then came the subdued rap-tap-tap! of “taps,” the well-known 
signal for darkness in the barrack, when the embryo soldiers of the 
cadet corps retired to their bunks, or hung a blanket over the window, 
stuffed paper in the key-hole, and gave themselves up to the stolen 
joys of seven-up and euchre. 

The last tap of the drum had scarcely died away —at least I was 
not conscious of the lapse of any interval of time, and this is the 
only point in connection with the strange incidents of that memorable 
night upon which there can be any uncertainty —the last tap had 
scarcely been struck, when I heard a rattling as of dry bones from 
the skeleton-closet behind me, and then the step of a heavy foot 
upon the floor. Hastily rising and looking round, imagine my as- 
tonishment at seeing the closet open and vacant, while before me 
stood a figure which I desire to describe minutely. It was that of 
aman about fifty years of age, fully seven feet in height, and exhib- 
iting an immense muscular development. He wore a close-fitting, 
square-tailed body-coat of scarlet cloth faced with buff, much worn 
and faded and buttoned to the throat, which was cased in a stiff 
military stock of black leather. A pair of greasy buckskin breeches 
were buckled at the knee over white woollen spatter-dashes, which 
were closed by rows of blue steel buttons down the outer side of the 
calf. Huge German-silver buckles glittered on his thick-soled shoes. 
His hands were covered by white cotton gloves, and his grizzled hair, 
cropped close to the head, could just be distinguished from under a 
tall, mitre-like leathern helmet ornamented with a flat brass chain 
and a figure of the same metal of a bursting grenade. Beneath this 
was the letter B, and under that, likewise in brass, 3 R.G. This 
military costume was rendered complete by a cross-belt pipe-clayed 
to a snowy whiteness, and supporting a brass-tipped bayonet-scabbard, 
and a similar one round the waist, upon which was an old-fashioned 
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cartouche-box behind and a clasp in front with the letters G. m1..R. 
Upon the breast of his coat, fastened by a long brass pin, was a 
little chain, to which were attached the small priming-horn, steel- 
picker and round brush, which were indispensable to the soldier in 
the days of flint-locked muskets. The stranger’s face was clean- 
shaved, except a heavy gray moustache, and wore a rather kindly 
expression, although there was something of the dare-devil in the 
full blue eye, which age and hardship had not dimmed. 

I am not naturally of a timid disposition, but am apt to be nervous 
when under the influence of astonishment. I was certainly not 
frightened, but the situation was novel ; and to this I attribute the 
creeping sensation which I experienced, and the slight sense of “ hor- 
ripilation ” which affected my head. I was anxious to open a con- 
versation, but as my military guest did not seem to be aware of my 
presence, I determined to await further developments. He had that 
air of easy abandon which is always worn by a man just relieved 
from duty. Putting his hand into a skirt-pocket of his coat, he drew 
out a small stump of a pipe, and proceeded to shred up some shag- 
tobacco into the bowl. He then glanced towards the hearth, and 
seemed disappointed to find it cold and bare. It happened that 
there was a rusty old flint-and-steel firelock which had stood for 
years in a corner of the office; the moment his eyes fell upon this 
relic of by-gone days, he seized it with eager satisfaction, examined 
the lock, brushed out the pan, and then picked the flint in a manner 
which betokened perfect familiarity with the operation. I confess 
that I now began to feel a little uncomfortable. Suppose that the 
old shooting-iron was loaded: what if he took a fancy to load it! I 
had often heard that bullets fired a¢# a ghost pass through him without 
doing any harm; but how when the bullet is fired 4y the ghost? I 
did not like the situation, and gave a slight cough as a hint that it 
was dangerous to handle firearms so carelessly. ‘The soldier looked 
at me for the first time, but said not a word. He rang the iron ram- 
rod into the barrel, and then put a piece of tinder into the pan, 
poured in some powder from his priming-horn, snapped the flint, and 
quietly lighted his pipe. He leaned the old musket back in its place, 
much to my relief, and turning upon me an inquiring look, remarked : 

**Sprechen Sie Deutsch?” 

I mustered up the entire strength of my Teutonic vocabulary and 
threw it into the emphatic reply: 

‘Nein, nix Deutsch.” 

“Den I must speak English,” replied the visitor, coolly seating 
himself in my chair. “Sit you down.” 

I drew up a stool on the other side of the hearth, and beginning 
now to feel more at ease with my strange companion, lighted my pipe 
and ventured to ask him: 

“Did you come from a distance this evening?” 

“From dere,” he replied, pointing to the closet. 

I began to feel the crawling sensation again, and my pipe-smoke 
tasted nauseous, for the truth was that I had almost forgotten the 
closet in the interest which I took in my visitor. 

“T go not far,” he continued, “ but I was not so long to gets dere. 
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You vant to hear mein shtory, and dat I cooms to dell you; so listen 
mit all your ear, and remember /” 

Here then was the great desire of my life about to be gratified ; 
but I am free to acknowledge that just at that moment my curiosity 
was not so strong as it had been, and I would have excused myself 
from the promised narration if I had dared. There was nothing to 
do, however, but to make the best of it} so I listened with attention 
to the following history, which I shall take the liberty to translate for 
the reader’s benefit into purer English than that in which it was told 
to me. 

“The first and greatest of the long series of misfortunes which 
marked my life occurred at Hersfeld, on the river Fulda, in Hesse- 
Cassel: I was born there. My father was a colonel in the Elector’s 
army, of noble descent, and originally of large fortune ; but a season 
or two at Baden helped to relieve him of this latter source of care, 
and he married my mother, the daughter of a wealthy brewer of 
Hersfeld, chiefly for love, but partly to assist himself out of debt. 
He was killed in a duel when I was five years old, and my mother 
soon after consoled herself by accepting an old suitor in the person 
of her father’s foreman, whom the dashing young soldier had sup- 
planted in her affections some years before. It was thus my lot to be 
brought up in an atmosphere, so to speak, of hops and malt, and it is 
no wonder therefore that I early imbibed a more than national fond- 
ness for beer. I had an unconquerable propensity too towards every- 
thing military, which I suppose was hereditary; and my favorite 
amusement was to spend hours in the beer-cellar putting the long 
rows of corpulent casks through a make-believe drill, while the other 
children were making meerschaum pipes out of cabbage-stalks, and 
selling sauer-kraut compounded of mud and beer-slops to imaginary 
customers on the street. One day when I was about twelve years 
old I got hold of a rusty old pike, and having thrown myself out as a 
skirmish-line against the beer-barrels, punched a hole in one of them, 
through which, metaphorically speaking, I got my first peep at the 
world. My step-father concluded that it was time to get me out of 
the way of mischief, and after smoking forty-three pipes and drinking 
thirty-five glasses of lager over the matter, he advised my mother to 
send me away to a training-school, where I might be fitted for the 
University course. 

“T shall not stop to tell you about my troubles at school. They 
are pretty much the same with boys all over the world; but my pug- 
nacious disposition got me more than my share of bloody noses, and 
I never saw a ‘catting’ in the army in after-years without remember- 
ing what I got for breaking my flute over the head of old Diedrich 
Vaas, the music-master. Donner! how the old fellow ranted and 
flourished his fiddle! Well, at nineteen I went to Geettingen. Ah! 
that was life!” 

At this point my strange visitor paused, as if in a reverie. His 
eye kindled and his foot beat time on the floor, and I almost expected 
to hear him break out into one of those wild and stirring Latin songs 
which none but the true German student can sing. But he only drew 
a few rapid whiffs of his pipe and went on. 
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“T was freely supplied with money, and I soon had the handsomest 
pipes, drank the richest Riidesheimer, and sang the best song in the 
University. I was a good swordsman, and my unusual size and 
strength made me the constant victor in our nightly duels. Having 
gashed seventeen scars upon the faces of my comrades without a 
scratch in return, I deemed it ungenerous to give any more challenges, 
and my reputation prevented my receiving any. I was happy; but 
not long. One evening I saw Katrina Ross as she was entering the 
Chapel, and I saw nothing else for a month. That fair young face 
was pictured on the page where I thought to find the reasoning of 
Kant; my pipe-smoke curled itself into her sylph-like figure; her 
blue eyes laughed in every sparkle of the wine, and the breathings of 
my flute would make no other music than her name. I sought her 
acquaintance, and in a few months the world was nought but flowers 
and sunshine for me, and Katrina was the perfume and the light. But 
tausend Teufel! let that pass! It was Otto Schiirl who stole her 
heart from me — Otto, my friend, mein Bruder, I always thought him. 
I was summoned home to attend the death-bed of my mother, and 
when I had laid the wreath of émmortelles upon her grave, I returned 
to Goettingen, after five weeks’ absence, to find my Katrina lost to 
me and to herself forever. I had other friends besides Schiirl in the 
College, and the story was soonlearned. That night I sought him in 
his new lodgings, and locked the door behind me as I entered. Few 
words passed, and we fought without a witness and with unbandaged 
swords for a full hour. Ordinarily I could have mastered him in one- 
fourth of the time, but there was that in my eye which nerved him to 
a desperate resistance, for he knew he was fighting for life. ‘Twice 
he struck at my heart, and twice the blood moistened the outer pad- 
ding of my coat, when at last his guard faltered, and the next instant 
the sword broke short in my hand as it passed through his body, and 
buried itself three inches in the wall against which I had driven him. 

“ Before daybreak I was far on my way towards the wild fastnesses 
of the Hartz, for Schiirl had friends and kinsmen in high position, 
and I knew that my wrong would do little towards my cause if the 
law got its iron gripe upon me. For weeks I lived with the miners in 
the wildest glens of the mountains, having made some warm friends 
among these rude and humble people during a pedestrian tour the 
preceding summer ; but tiring of this life without an object, I crossed 
the Hartz and made my way to Schwartzburg, whence I soon reached 
the little village of ROchsheim in Hanover. There I found an officer 
recruiting for King George, and was gladly enlisted upon a double 
bounty, on account of my height and bearing, and my skill in the art 
of fence. Of course I entered under an assumed name and with a 
fictitious story. Upon reaching England I was drafted into an in- 
fantry regiment just about to embark for the Colonies, where the 
struggle with the French for Canada was approaching its crisis. Five 
years was the term of my enlistment. I was just twenty-two, and 
with the property which I owned at Hersfeld, might have had a bril- 
liant career before me, had not my prospects in life been blighted by 
my Geettingen misfortune. I was reckless and hopeless, however, 
when I entered the army; found among my English comrades too 
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much encouragement to my guzzling propensities ; was carried drunk 
on koard the transport, and woke up twenty miles at sea. By the 
way, if you like beer, always drink lager in preference to ale or porter ; 
it’s lighter, and sits better on the stomach. 

“Well, the third day out I took offence at the drill-sergeant’s abuse 
and knocked him into the scuppers. I was court-martialed, got my 
first taste of the cat, and finished the voyage in irons. 

“We were sent to join Wolfe, who was then under the walls of 
Quebec. I volunteered into the forlorn-hope which was to scale the 
Heights of Abraham, and helped to carry our brave young general to 
the rear when he fell.” 

“And is it true, that story about ‘ They flee! they flee!’” I eagerly 
inquired. 

“T know nothing about ‘flee ’,” answered my.strange companion ; 
“but when our regiment made its last charge, I remember yelling 
like mad, ‘Dere dey goes! dere dey goes! runnin’ like der Teufel!’ It 
was just my luck to be so near the General, for if I had not had to 
do duty with the ambulance corps, I should have been in that charge 
and won a corporal’s chevron. ‘That was my last chance for promo- 
tion, as the war was then about over, and we were sent back to Eng- 
land the next year, and ordered for duty in the Highlands. The 
gillies had no beer to give us, but I made out on usquebaugh ; got 
on a terrible spree the night my term of enlistment was out, and 
woke up the next day to find myself enrolled again for fifteen years. 
Nothing happened to me worth telling until the American war broke 
out, except a drunken row in the mess-room, where I got a bayonet- 
punch through the left shoulder. I have the mark there yet.” 

Again I began to feel chilly and weak at this fresh reminder of the 
character of my new friend, for I well knew the look of that perfo- 
rated scapula ; and it was not in battle after all. 

“T was at Trenton when Washington captured the Hessian com- 
mand ; my regiment, the 3d Royal Grenadiers, being the only English 
troops present.” 

“Then you were not under the Hessian flag?” 

“TI was a Hessian by birth, but always served in King George’s 
regulars. We were soon after exchanged, and I fought my last battle 
at Germantown, where I received a wound that disabled me for life.” 

“ Ah!” said I aloud, “that explains the acetabulum.” 

“ Assy — vat?” asked the soldier, looking at me with an air of be- 
wilderment. 

“tabulum,” I answered, “acetabulum; cup for the hip-joint, you 
know.” 

“No, I don’t know,” responded my companion with some severity. 
“ But that battle was the occasion of the most remarkable occurrence 
in my history. It was a pretty hot fight, and we were in the reserve 
during the early part of the engagement. There was a detachment 
of Hessian troops on the right wing, and when they were pretty 
closely pressed by the enemy we were brought into action, being 
ordered up to their support. We came up under a hot fire with fixed 
bayonets, losing about twenty men before we got to close quarters ; 
but the enemy gave way before us, giving the Hessians time to rally 
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and regain their ground. It was very evident, however, that we 
should not be able to hold the position, and we were ordered to fall 
back and commence firing to cover their retreat. The enemy now 
opened on us from a battery in front, and a round shot struck down 
the horse of the Hessian colonel a few yards from where I stood. 
Seeing the officer struggling to extricate himself from the fallen 
animal, I ran up to assist him, and saw before me Otto Schiirl! I 
had never heard of him since I left him pinned to the wall of his dor- 
mitory, as I supposed mortally wounded. Nineteen years had elapsed 
since that memorable night, and yet I knew him at the first glance ; 
and stranger still, he instantly recognised me. The torrent of recol- 
lections which rushed across my mind swept away all consciousness 
of my present situation. Katrina Ross stood before me again in all 
her maiden loveliness. Here was I, that most obscure and machine- 
like development of humanity, a private in the regular service, and 
before me the author of my ruin, enjoying all the advantages of rank 
and authority ; and then came the thought that the sacrifice of my 
life had been for nothing, absolutely without any reason. The idea 
drove me to desperation, and following the impulse of the moment, I 
had shortened my bayonet to complete the work that I had left un- 
finished twenty years before, when a second shot, probably from the 
same piece, brushed my hip, inflicting a severe and disabling wound, 
and almost at the same instant crushing the wretch before me into a 
shapeiess and lifeless mass. 

“TI was capturec again that day by the Continental forces, and 
occupied a ward in one or other of their hospitals until the close of 
the war. I remained in America permanently, for F had no heart to 
return to my old home in Hersfeld, where my property had long since 
been spent by those who believed me dead. A beer-cellar which I 
opened in Philadelphia in a part of the city chiefly occupied by Ger- 
mans, supplied me with the means of living, until I was disabled by 
ill-health and declining years from longer providing for my own sup- 
port. I then once more took refuge in the shelter of a hospital, and 
you know the rest of the story.” 

The old red-coated veteran had scarcely concluded the last sen- 
tence, when we were startled by a loud rat-a-tat-tat ! rat-a-tat-tat! rat- 
a-tat-tat ! 

“Dat vas de reveillé!” exclaimed the soldier, springing to his 
feet, and hastily thrusting his pipe into his coat-pocket. 

“Hans Vandyne!” shouted a loud voice from without. 

“ Here!” answered the veteran, throwing himself into the stiff 
attitude of a soldier on parade. There was aaother rattling as of 
bones that were very dry; I jumped up hurriedly and rubbed my 
eyes, for no trace of my recent companion was visible. There hung 
the skeleton in his closet, erect and motionless as ever, with the great 
hollow eye-sockets staring out before him. Was it all a dream? 
There was the chair in which he had been sitting, there was the old 
fire-lock in the corner, and here was I, who had been the astonished 
beholder of these marvels, and listened to this wonderful story of the 
dead! There was then no reason to doubt the reality of the scene, 
for if thus much was real beyond any doubt, why not all the rest? I 
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know that logicians find fault with this kind of reasoning; but it is 
the method by which all ghost-stories have been proven since the be- 
ginning of the world, and I am content to rest mine upon it. 

I locked the office and went home, resolved to commit the whole 
to paper for the public benefit, which I have now done. As the Hes- 
sian’s skeleton has been reduced to ashes by the heat of a recent ter- 
rible conflagration, I presume that he has been finally relieved from 
duty, and will make no further revelations. 

R. W. 








THE OHIO ABOLITION REBELLION. 


A 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE REBELLION AT OBERLIN AND WELLINGTON. 


HE enormous proportions and the overshadowing prominence 

of the late uprising of the people in the South in behalf of 
their own rights and those of the States, have so far surpassed all 
former attempts at rebellion that these latter have generally passed 
out of the public mind, and are now almost entirely forgotten. But 
the general reader will call to mind several which were of sufficient 
importance to be recorded in the history of the country. First, the 
“ Shay’s Rebellion,” which occurred in New England soon after the 
Revolution ; second, the so-called “ Whiskey Rebellion,” which took 
place in Pennsylvania in 1798; then the “Aaron Burr Conspiracy,” 
which may be regarded, perhaps, as originating in New York in 1805 ; 
then fifth, the South Carolina nullification movement in 1832, and 
last, the Ohio attempt at rebellion in 1859. The general magnitude 
of this last endeavor has not been very widely known, but it may be 
sufficient to premise here that its proportions exceeded all the former 
attempts as far as they were themselves exceeded by the subsequent 
events of the war in the South. 

Having had a full personal acquaintance with the different phases 
and events of the Ohio rebellion, and possessing complete details of 
its commencement, continuation, and termination, we purpose to give 
some of them to your readers ; and when thoroughly considered, they 
will, perhaps, demonstrate the very small turn in the wheel of for- 
tune that caused the “Great Rebellion” to break out in the South 
instead of the North. But first a word as to the way in which pos- 
session has been obtained of the records of the Abolition Rebellion. 
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The rebel partisans of the North, many of whom are prominent 
politicians of the country at the present time, were so proud of their 
position at the conclusion of their work, that they desired to have 
their actions printed and published at length in a book, to be pre- 
served and shown to their posterity and the world ; and being many 
of them men of wealth, they were able to carry out their desire. In 
that laudable undertaking we purpose now to give them some further 
aid, without any view to recompense other than the rewards of con- 
science and the sustaining feeling of duty done. This book of 
records, printed in ordinary newspaper type, occupied two hundred 
and eighty double-column large octavo pages, and it was sold among 
the commissioned and non-commissioned officers and privates in 
their army of admirers at a dollar and a-half a copy. This was in 
1859. But a few months later the larger rebellion began in the 
South; and then the Northern rebels, desiring to become loyal 
supporters of the Government, began to dislike, and in fact to be 
ashamed of, the evidence of their own treason; and so the books, 
which so recently held prominent places in their libraries, were 
degraded from their high positions and sold at heavy discount. The 
writer of this article being somewhat curious in old and generally 
worthless books, purchased ten of these at five cents a copy. The 
history of these ten copies would form an interesting chapter, but 
we will not give it now. It is sufficient to say that he has but one 
left, and it has so risen in value in his eyes that fifty pounds sterling 
would hardly buy it at the present time. We shall give first a history 
of the outbreak itself, and follow it with a relation of some of the 
interesting dramatic situations in which many of the prominent 
participants have been placed by subsequent events. 

The rebellion originated in one of those unneighborly, obnoxious 
and disloyal legislative enactments known in the North as “ Personal 
Liberty Bills,” which were framed and intended to defeat and nullify the 
Constitution of the United States and the laws of Congress passed 
in pursuance thereof in relation to runaway slaves. The Republican 
party in the North had determined that notwithstanding any laws 
Congress might pass, no more slaves should be returned South ; nor 
should any United States marshals, officers, judges, courts or soldiers 
be permitted to carry out the laws of the United States. The State 
of Wisconsin resisted in the Booth slave-case. Governor Seward had 
sent requisitions for the arrest of Ohio citizens as kidnappers for 
aiding in the return of slaves according to the laws of the country ; 
and other Northern States had acted in the same way, all indicating 
not only a unanimity of feeling, but something of a concerted plan 
of action, But the outbreak which we shall particularly describe 
took place in Ohio, and began with an attempted recapture of a 
negro-boy John at Oberlin, the seat of the well-known Abolition 
college, having an attendance of about twelve hundred students, 
black and white, male and female, and one of the head-centres of 
the most ultra radicalism in the United States. 

The boy John had been found by the United States Marshal, and 
had expressed his willingness to return to his master in the South, 
being disgusted with the treatment which he had received from his 
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Republican friends and the general complexion of things at Oberlin. 
The Marshal and his posse with the boy had gone on their way south 
as far as Wellington, eight miles off, and while they were at supper 
at a small hotel, the house was surrounded by a well-organised 
force of citizen soldiery. The United States had no troops at hand, 
so resistance was useless. The supporters of the State triumphed 
over those of the country, and the boy was captured and carried off, 
notwithstanding his earnest protestations of his desire to go South. 
In fact the boy declared to those who proposed to rescue him that he 
had twice before attempted to go South, and had once got as far as 
Columbus, Ohio, a distance of over a hundred miles, but had been 
sent back to Oberlin by his would-be protectors and friends. 

The United States authorities in Northern Ohio did not feel that 
they could consistently abdicate in favor of the Oberlin radicals, nor 
could the armed resistance to the United States laws be quietly per- 
mitted ; so the Judge of the United States District and Circuit Court for 
the Northern District of Ohio, Henry V. Willson, brought the already 
notorious and flagrant violation of law before the grand jury of his dis- 
trict, to whom, in his charge, he gave the following wholesome and 
really loyal sentiments. He remarked that “in consequence of occur- 
rences which had recently transpired in an adjoining county, he had 
been requested by the District-Attorney to call the attention of the 
jury to this Act of Congress. He said, this section prohibits the ob- 
struction of every species of process, legal or judicial, whether issued 
by a court in session, or a judge, or a United States Circuit Court 
commissioner acting in due administration of this law of the United 
States. It matters not whether the warrant is being served by the 
United States Marshal himself, his deputies, or any one else lawfully 
empowered to serve such writ. There are some who oppose the 
execution of this law from a declared sense of conscientious duty. 
There is in fact a sentiment prevalent in the community which arro- 
gates to human conduct a standard of right above and independent 
of human laws, and it makes the conscience of each individual in 
society the test of his own accountability to the laws of the land. 
While those who cherish this dogma claim and enjoy the protection 
of the law for their own lives and property, they are unwilling that 
the law should be operative for the protection of the constitutional 
rights of others. It is a sentiment semi-religious in its development, 
and is almost invariably characterised by intolerance and bigotry. 
The leaders of those who acknowledge its obligations and advocate 
its sanctity are like the subtle prelates of the dark ages. They are 
versed in all they consider useful and sanctified learning ; trained in 
certain schools in New England to manage words, they are successful 
in the social circle to manage hearts ; seldom superstitious them- 
selves, yet skilled in practising upon the superstition and credulity of 
others ; false, as it is natural a man should be whose dogmas impose 
upon all who are not saints according to his creed the necessity of 
being hypocrites ; selfish, as it is natural a man should be who claims 
for himself the benefits of the law and the right to violate it, thereby 
denying its protection to others ; more attached to his own peculiar 
theories of government than to his country, and constantly striving 
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to guide the politics of the nation with a view of overthrowing the 
Constitution and establishing instead a Utopian government, or rather 
no government at all if based on the Federal Union. Gentlemen, 
this sentiment should find no place or favor in the grand-jury room. 
Its tendency leads to the subversion of all law, and a consequent 
insecurity of all the constitutional rights of the citizen. The Fugi- 
tive Slave Law may and unquestionably does contain provisions 
repugnant to the moral sense of many good and conscientious 
people ; nevertheless it is the law of the United States, and as such 
should be recognised and executed by our courts and juries, until 
abrogated or otherwise changed by the legislative department of the 
Government. Ours is a government of laws, and it is by virtue of 
the law that you and I and every other citizen, whether residing 
north or south of the Ohio River, enjoys protection for his life and 
security for his property.” 

Under this charge the jury found indictments against thirty-seven 
of the leading citizens, including teachers of schools, professors in 
college, ministers of the Gospel, and a member of Congress. War- 
rants were issued at once and placed in the hands of the United 
States Marshal ; but although the Oberlin culprits did all they could 
to make their offence conspicuous and bold, they were treated with 
the utmost leniency, kindness and consideration by all the Govern- 
ment officials. Those against whom indictments were found, and who 
should have been arrested on sight, were simply requested to report 
themselves at the court-room in Cleveland ; and accordingly on the 
following morning nearly all the residents of Oberlin for whom war- 
rants had been issued started from the railroad station, where a large 
concourse of people had assembled as if to witness the departure of 
some jubilant pleasure-excursion. After the arraignment of the 
prisoners the United States District-Attorney found it necessary to 
ask a continuance of the case for a fortnight, in order to obtain 
important witnesses from Kentucky, whereupon the prisoners were 
discharged upon their own individual recognisances in the sum of 
one thousand dollars to appear on the second Tuesday in March 1859. 

On their return home the indicted radicals desired to celebrate their 
progress in rebellion by an enthusiastic feast, to which the leading 
“Philistines” in all that portion of the country, as well as many others 
afar off, were invited. At this free social and political gathering the 
truth of the old adage “ Jn vino veritas,” was well exhibited. An 
account of the entertainment was given soon after in the most radical 
Republican paper of Cleveland, the Dazy Morning Leader: 

“ FELONS’ FEAsT AT OBERLIN.—A strange and significant scene for 
this enlightened and Christian age, and in our boasted free Republic, 
transpired at the peaceful and God-fearing and God-serving village of 
Oberlin, on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 11th of January, 1859. It 
was literally the ‘ Feast of Felons,’ for the thirty-seven good citizens 


of Lorain County, indicted by the Grand Jury of the United States . 


District Court of Northern Ohio under the Fugitive Slave Act, for 
the crime of a conscientious and faithful observance of the higher 
law of the Golden Rule, sat down with their wives and a number of 
invited guests to a sumptuous repast at the Palmer House. It was, 
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in the best sense a good social dinner, followed by a ‘real feast of 
reason and flow of soul.’” 

The other more conservative Cleveland Republican paper, the 
Herald, was there in spirit but not in the body, and so could only 
send a letter of endorsement and sympathy. One gentleman gave 
as a toast “The Felons’ Feast,” and lauded the dinner as a happy 
commemoration of what had already passed, and as an auspicious 
preparation for what was to come. The “ Thirty-Seven Criminals ” 
were then socially toasted, whereupon the Hon. R. Plumb, “after 
some happy pleasantry ” (as it is recorded), “referred to the ruthless 
murder in Kansas of young Brown, son of the famous ‘ Ossawat- 
tomie,’ Captain John Brown” (the old John Brown who afterwards 
attempted insurrection and was hung in Virginia). Mr. Plumb then 
read a thrilling letter of sympathy from Mr. John Brown, Jr., brother 
of the Kansas victim. A short extract will show the animus of the 
letter, and the somewhat prophetic spirit in which it was written : 

“Friend Plumb, would you say ‘Oh! but that would be treason !’ 
Well, thank God! I’ve been there! I have for months ata time 
had before me the brilliant prospect of standing on nothing and 
looking through a halter. The cry of ‘treason’ I have become ac- 
customed to; indeed it has become so familiar that I confess I 
rather like the music. . . . If we would ordain and establish justice, 
and maintain our Constitution, not only in its essential spirit but its 
letter, strange to say, we are forced into the attitude of resistance to 
the Government! I am glad the work of judicial crushing-out is 
progressing, not only out of Kansas, but in Ohio—on the Western 
Reserve, the New England of the West! ‘This is bringing the war 
home — 


‘To our altars and our fires, 


To the green graves of our sires.’” 


How little was this man then aware of the fact that his own words 
were helping to dig his own father’s ignominious grave, as well as to 
contribute a scratch toward the one million of fratricidal sepulchres 
to follow it in the great uprising of the South. Indeed old John 
Brown, who was well said to have fired the first gun in the great re- 
bellion, was led into his diabolical endeavors by these same Northern 
Ohio and other New England fanatics ; he only precipitated what 
others were preparing. 

The next act in the rebellion was of the county authorities in 
Ohio, in the kidnapping of one of the witnesses for the Federal Gov- 
ernment while on his way from Columbus to Cleveland to testify. 
He was arrested on the train, at Grafton, by the Sheriff of Lorain 
County, and placed in jail at Elyria. He was subsequently released 
on bail, and made his way to Cleveland. 

The trial of Mr. Simeon Bushnell, the first on the list of the thirty- 
seven, began on Tuesday morning, April 5, 1859 ; and after a patient 
examination of ten days’ duration, the jury quickly brought in a ver- 
dict of Guilty. On the Monday following the trial of Charles Lang- 
ston, a mulatto, was undertaken. This occupied the court fifteen 
days, when another verdict of Guilty was rendered, after the jury had 
been out half-an-hour. 
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On Wednesday, May 11th, the court-room was thronged with a 
crowd eager to hear the sentence which was to be passed upon Bush- 
nell, the first convicted prisoner. He was told to stand up, and was 
asked if he had anything to say why sentence should not be passed 
upon him. He replied that he had not. He was then asked by the 
Court if he had any regrets to express for the offence of which he 
stood convicted. Receiving another negative, the Court proceeded 
to pronounce sentence, as follows: 

“Tt is at all times a disagreeable and painful duty for the Court to 
pronounce the sentence and impose the penalty which the law demands 
for its violation. The discharge of this duty is peculiarly painful in 
dealing with the class of offenders to which you belong, who deem it 
a praiseworthy virtue to violate the law, and then seek its penalties 
with exultation and defiance. A man of your intelligence must know 
that the enjoyment of a rational liberty ceases the moment the laws 
are allowed to be broken with impunity, and thereby fail to afford 
any protection to society ; that if the standard of right is placed above 
and against the laws of the land, those who act up to it are anything 
else than good citizens or good Christians. You must know when a 
man acts upon any system of morals or theology which teaches him 
to disregard and violate the laws of the Government that protects 
him in life and property, his conduct is as criminal as his example is 
dangerous. The good order and well-being of society demand an 
exemplary penalty in your case. You have broken the law, you ex- 
press no regret for the act done, but are exultant in the wrong. It is 
therefore the sentence of the Court that you pay a fine of six hun- 
dred dollars, and be imprisoned in the county jail of Cuyahoga County 
for sixty days from date, and pay the costs of prosecution. It is 
made the duty of the Marshal to see this sentence executed ; and 
in case any casualty should interfere with the security of your con- 
finement in the jail mentioned, it is the duty of the Marshal to enforce 
the confinement in some other county-jail within this district.” 

The trial of the next prisoner on the list was prevented by the 
action of the State authorities in Lorain County. The Sheriff had 
arrested the four most important witnesses for the Government, 
Messrs. Jennings, Lowe, Davis, and Mitchell, on a charge of kid- 
napping, under a State law passed for the express purpose of 
defeating the laws of the United States in relation to fugitive slaves. 
On the 12th of May the prisoner Langston was brought up for sen- 
tence. When asked by the Court whether he had anything to say 
why sentence should not be passed upon him, he said that he had, 
and he continued in a long and able speech. The two brothers John 
and Charles Langston have long been known as among the most 
intelligent mulattoes. in the country. They were well educated at 
Oberlin, and even admitted to the bar, although they probably never 
received much practice as lawyers. Although Charles had committed 
his defence to able counsellors, Judges Spalding, Backus, and Tilden, 
he was not disposed to pass an opportunity for an oration in his own 
behalf, which as the record shows was not without its effect. At its 
conclusion the Court in passing sentence said : 

“You have done injustice to the Court, Mr. Langston, in thinking 
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that nothing you might say could effect a mitigation of your sentence. 
You have presented considerations to which I shall attach much 
weight. I am fully aware of the evidence that was given to the jury, 
of the circumstances that were related, of your action in relation to 
the investigation of the cause of the detention of the fugitive, and of 
your advice to others to pursue a legal course ; and although I am not 
disposed to question the integrity of the jury, still I see mitigating 
circumstances in the transaction which should not require, in my 
opinion, the extreme penalty of the law. This Court does not make 
laws ; that belongs to another tribunal. We sit here under the obli- 
gation of an oath to execute them, and whether they be bad or 
whether they be good it is not for us to say. We appreciate fully 
your condition, and while it excites the cordial sympathies of our 
better natures, still the law must be vindicated. On reflection, I am 
constrained to say that the penalty in your case should be compara- 
tively light. It is therefore the sentence of the Court that you pay a 
fine of one hundred dollars; that you be confined in the jail at 
Cuyahoga County, under the direction of the Marshal, for a period of 
twenty days from date; and that you pay the costs of this prosecution ; 
and that in case any casualty or other occurrence should render your 
confinement there insecure, that the Marshal see the sentence exe- 
cuted in any other county-jail within this district.” 

Judge Sherlock J. Andrews then informed the Court that several of 
his clients, citizens of Wellington, wished him to enter a plea of 
nolle contendere, and were ready to submit to the judgment of the 
Court. The Judge remarked that they were in general old and law- 
abiding citizens, who did not believe in the rebellious doctrines so 
triumphantly proclaimed at Oberlin, and that they did not approve of 
an armed resistance to the laws or authorities of the United States, 
and concluded by saying “that he thought the Court would concur with 
him in the opinion that the course now pursued by these defendants 
was one not unbecoming to good citizens, that it would go further 
than any pains or penalties to sustain the supremacy of law, and that 
as against such men under such circumstances the public justice could 
be adequately vindicated by the infliction of the mildest punishment.” 
The Court asked the District-Attorney if he had any remarks to make, 
to which the Attorney replied, “ Nothing, may it please the Court, but 
to add my voice to that of Judge Andrews that a light punishment 
may be inflicted.” The Court then proceeded to pass sentence upon 
them: “In consideration of the facts stated, it sentenced them to pay 
a fine of twenty dollars each, to pay the costs of prosecution, and to 
be committed to jail for twenty-four hours.” One old man, “ Father 
Gillett,” who still represented the town of Wellington in the prison, 
was sent home without even a promise to return to the court; but 
the Oberlin prisoners remained firm, and hoped not in vain for the 
interference of the State authorities. An application had been made 
to the Supreme Court of Ohio for a writ of habeas corpus, the result 
of which was made known by a paragraph in the Washington Conséi- 
tion of April 27th, as follows: “The President last evening received 
a telegraphic dispatch, dated at Cleveland, from the Marshal of the 
Northern District of Ohio, stating that the Supreme Court of that 
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State had unanimously refused the writ of Aadeas corpus in the case 
of the persons in his custody under the Fugitive Slave Law, and that 
three of the most respectable of them had given bail for their ap- 
pearance for trial before the District Court of the United States. 
Everything was quiet.” 

On the 17th of May, however, a second application for a writ of 
habeas corpus in behalf of the two first convicted prisoners was made 
to the Supreme Court of Ohio ; and this time the applicants were 
successful. ‘The United States Marshal sent a protest to the Sheriff 
at Cleveland against his permitting the removal of the prisoners from 
Cuyahoga county-jail ; but the State authorities took the prisoners 
from the United States control, and carried them away a hundred 
and forty miles to Columbus, where the Supreme Court of Ohio held 
session in full bench. Here we may leave them for a while, and 
consider some other rebellious actions which had been going on in 
several counties in Northern Ohio. 


REBELLION IN LAKE COUNTY. 


A rebellious meeting had been held at Painesville, Lake County, 
Ohio, where among others, the Hon. John R. French, who afterwards 
became a “carpet-bag” Senator for, but not from, North Carolina, 
made a speech, expressing his firm and apparently unalterable belief 
in the entire independence and sovereignty of the several States of 
the Union. Among other things he said: 

“ Sympathising as I do, Mr. Chairman, with my entire heart with 
our friends in prison, and hating the doings of the Federal Court 
now in session at Cleveland with as intense and holy a hatred as 
burns in any man’s bosom, still I must confess that I am glad of this 
development of the spirit and determination of that Court. It will 
turn the attention of the intelligent citizens of Ohio to the encroach- 
ments of the Federal judiciary upon the sovereignty of the States 
and the rights of the people—encroachments that have been accu- 
mulating stealthily but uninterruptedly from the commencement 
of the nation, until this department of the Government threatens 
to assume to itself all power. Gentlemen may care nothing for 
the friendless negro, or for the ‘Oberlin Abolitionists,’ but do 
they care nothing for their own rights, or the sovereignty of their 
State? We have twenty millions of bank capital in Ohio — there 
is a dispute as to the just manner of its taxation. Certainly 
this is a question belonging exclusively to Ohio, to Ohio courts and 
Ohio legislation and Ohio citizens. But the Federal Court steps in, 
and says this matter of levying taxes in Ohio is a question for her 
disposal, and laughs your State courts to scorn. Two years ago the 
Ohio Legislature saw fit to declare certain canal contracts fraudu- 
lent, and therefore void. The highest court of the State passed upon 
the whole matter, and found the action of the Legislature legal and 
proper. That parties concerned might receive no harm, by special 
act of the Legislature they were allowed to come into our courts and 
prosecute the State. Now, what power outside of Ohio had a right 
to interfere? But this very winter past, the Supreme Court of the 
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United States has sent its mandate to our Supreme Court with a writ 
of error, requiring a copy of the Canal Contract proceedings, involv- 
ing that whole subject which has just gone through the departments 
of our government and been finally adjudicated in the State Court 
of the last resort. In the Clark County Rescue case, a Sheriff of 
Ohio, in the proper discharge of his legal duty, was shot and beaten 
by a posse of deputy United States Marshals until he was nearly 
dead ; and when these men had been arrested, indicted for attempt- 
ing to kill, and were in jail awaiting their trial, the Federal Court 
steps in with its writ of Habeas corpus, and sets the men at liberty. 
Now, men of Ohio, how do you like this trampling upon your State 
rights and sovereignty? One might think we were no longer an inde- 
pendent State (!), but a sort of colonial dependence upon the Federal 
Government (!). In the midst of these accumulating outrages upon 
the sovereignty of the State, it is not strange that men are forget- 
ting the true nature of our General Government. They forget that 
that Government is /dera/, in contradistinction from Va/iona/; that it 
sprang from the Sfa/es and not from the people — that it is a confede- 
ration of independent and sovereign States for few and special purposes, 
and those purposes clearly defined and carefully set forth in the 
written compact. They confederated, as they said, ‘in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.’ These 
were their objects, and the power to secure those granted to the 
Federal Government were limited and well-defined. But the Federal 
judiciary has been gathering to itself the power and rights of every 
other branch of both Federal and State Governments, until now, like 
Death on the pale horse, in its uncurbed haughtiness it is galloping 
through every coordinate department, trampling all rights and sove- 
reignties beneath its hoofs, while hell and destruction follow in its 
train! But there is an uprising of the people, there is a noble Repub- 
lican party gathering in the free States which will soon seize this 
horse by the bridle and throw him upon his haunches. 

“Mr. Chairman, when we call in question the conduct of the Presi- 
dent, or of Congress, or of the Federal judiciary, oftentimes we are 
charged with /a/king ‘ against the Union.’ But, Sir, it should never 
be forgotten that these are not the Union; and who ever, and what- 
ever, denies the rights or tramples upon the sovereignty of these States, 
he it is who is an enemy to the Union. But, fellow-citizens, the Re- 
publican party is not yet for two years in possession of the Federal 
Government ; and do you ask me where is our immediate and present 
escape from the oppression of this Federal judiciary? I answer that 
our hope is in the Supreme Court of our State; and I believe we 
have some protection here. Thank Heaven! that court is a Repub- 
lican court, everyman of them! Last January the last of the dough- 
faces was made to walk the plank. Let us look, then, with all confi- 
dence to this court, and the more so as we have a man at the head 
of the executive department of the State who has the heart and 
nerve to promptly execute its commands. 

“Mr. Chairman and fellow-citizens, when the State of Ohio, 
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through the calm decision of her highest court, shall take her place 
by the side of the gallant young State of Wisconsin, in repudiating 
this cruel and wicked enactment, a proud day will have been reached 
in the progress of American civil liberty. And an example so poten- 
tial will have been set, that within a twelvemonth it will have been fol- 
lowed by every free State of the Union!” 


TREASONABLE ASSEMBLY IN ASHTABULA COUNTY. 


A treasonable assembly was also held at Jefferson in Ashtabula 
County, where the Hon. Joshua R. Giddings made one of his char- 
acteristic inflammatory speeches, and concluded by presenting the 
constitution of a secret treasonable order to be called the “ Sons of 
Liberty,” the real purpose of which was to defeat the laws of Con- 
gress in their relation .to slaves. This constitution was then signed 
by over one hundred of the most prominent citizens of the county. 
Many other similar assemblies were held in other counties, and 
finally one grand mass convention was called to meet at Cleveland 
on the 24th of May. The call was signed by over five hundred of 
the most prominent Republican politicians in Northern Ohio. The 
convention was held and attended by thousands from all quarters of 
the ‘Western Reserve.” The different delegations formed in pro- 
cessions at the railroad depots, and marched to the public square. 
The Lake and Ashtabula County delegations led the way, headed by 
military bands, and bearing banners inscribed — 

ASHTABULA. 
Regnanto Populi. 
Sons oF LIBERTY. 
1765. 
DOWN WITH THE Stamp AcT! 
: 1859. 
DOWN WITH THE FuGITIVE ACT! 
As this part of the procession turned the corner from Water street, a 
sixteen-star “free State” flag, surmounted with a cap of Liberty, and 
bearing the legend — 


Sons OF LIBERTY, We welcome you! 


was sent from one of the stores in the neighborhood. Next came 
the Oberlin delegation, marching two abreast, and headed by the 
Oberlin Brass Band playing the “ Marseillaise.” Conspicuous in the 
procession was the figure of Father Gillett, seventy-four years of age, 
bearing aloft a flag with sixteen stars and stripes, with the inscription 
“1776.” They were followed by the Wellington delegation and an 
immense crowd of persons from all parts of Lorain County. This 
party carried a banner inscribed “ Lorain,” and on the other side — 


“Here is the Government — 
Let Tyrants beware !” 


All the prominent Republicans in Ohio who could not attend, sent 
letters of regret and sympathy. The sentiments of Cassius M. Clay 
of Kentucky were received, and a single extract from them will show 
the general tenor of all: 
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“You call a convention on the 24th inst ; you invoke the counte- 
nance and aid of ‘every true patriot and friend of freedom.’ Very 
good! You intend to ‘resolve,’ to ‘protest,’ to ‘denounce.’ Is 
that all? Then go home and wear your chains! J say, are you 
ready to fight? Not to fight the poor judge at Cleveland, not to 
fight the Marshal, not to fight the miserable packed jury, not to 
fight the tools of the despot, dut the despots themselves! Not to vio- 
late the laws, not to make enemies, not to produce anarchy, but to 
maintain constitutional liberty, peaceably if we can, forcibly if we 
must! Are you ready for that? If not, give it up now! Don’t go 
into a National Convention to select a standard-bearer who is a ‘ sub- 
missionist!’ Don’t put up a ‘compromiser!’ Don’t look out for a 
‘conservative!’ They'll all betray you as they have done! They 
all do that which you expected and desired them todo. They'll all sell 
us out, as we have been willing to be sold! ‘The Union will be again 
in danger!’ I played prophet thirteen years ago, I’ll play the same 
part again!” 

The Hon. Judge Spalding called the Convention to order, and the 
Hon. J. R. Giddings was elected President. Judge Tilden made a 
speech filled with fiery allusions to the Federal Court. “Outside of 
some heathen and cannibal countries,” he said, “he did not believe 
there was such an infamous court as this.” J. W. Vance, of Knox 
county, said: “ Let us exhaust all the legal means in our power, and 
then if we should fail, which God forbid, let us show that Ohio shall 
be free by the right of the people.” Hon. J. R. Giddings took the 
stand and said : 

“T tell you that all men are created free and equal, and that 
eternal truth I for one will stand by and abide by. Men talk of con- 
stitutional laws. Zzere stands a Constitution that declares that all 
have equal rights. I have no hesitation as to the means for acting 
upon this great matter which is now before us. I would have a com- 
mittee appointed to-day, to apply to the first and nearest, officer who 
has the power, that he shall issue a writ for the release of those 
prisoners ; not the men who have been summoned to Columbus, but 
those who have not been sentenced. And I want to be appointed on 
that committee, and if so, I promise you that no sleep shall come to 
my eyelids this night until I have used my utmost endeavors to have 
these men released. If it was not for the Supreme Court of the 
State, for which I have the utmost respect, I would ask for no judi- 
cial process, but those men should be brought before you to-day. 
[ Vociferous cheering.] I will, if such a committee be appointed, 
apply to Judge Tilden, and if he flinched in the exercise of his duty, 
and refused to issue this writ, I would never speak to him again or 
give him my hand. If he failed, I would go to another, and another, 
until death came to close my eyelids. JZ know that the Democratic 
press throughout the country has represented me as counselling forcible re- 
sistance to the law, and God knows tht it is the first truth they have ever 
told about me. Now let us take a vote. I want all in this crowd who 
are ready to tamely and timidly submit to tyranny to speak out. [Of 
course no voice replied.] Now let all those who are ready and re- 
solved to resist, when all other means fail, when your rights are trampled 
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into the dust, when the yoke is fixed upon your neck, and when 
the heel of oppression crushes your very life out, all those who are 
thus ready to resist the enforcement of this infamous Fugitive Slave 
Law speak out. [The roar which now arose from thousands of voices 
was deafening.] I would have this voice sound in the mouth of the 
cannon, and I would have it resound over every hill, through every 
vale, by every winding stream and rushing river; I would have it go 
roaring in every free mountain-wind which rocks your forests, until 
all the world shall hear.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Giddings’ speech, the Committee on Reso- 
lutions offered their report, presenting, among others, first the old _ 
“Virginia and Kentucky Resolution of 1798,” asserting the extreme 
doctrine of State Rights, and declaring,— 

“rst. That the several States composing the United States of 
America, are not united on the principle of unlimited submission to 
their General Government, but that by compact, under the style and 
title of a Constitution for the United States, and of amendments 
thereto, they constituted a general government for special purposes, 
and delegated to that government definite powers, reserving each State 
for itself the residuary mass of right to their own self-government ; 
and that whensoever the General Government assumes undelegated 
powers, its acts are unauthoritative, void, and of no force, and being 
void, can derive no validity from mere judicial interpretation ; that to 
this compact each State acceded as a State, and is an integral party ; 
that this government, created by this compact, was not made the exclu- 
sive or final judge of the extent of the powers delegated to itself, since 
that would have made its discretion, and not the Constitution, the 
measure of its powers ; but that, as in all other cases of compact be- 
tween parties having no common judge, each party has an equal right to 
judge for itself, as well of infractions as of the mode and measure of 
redress.” 

When South Carolina a few months later began its work of seces- 
sion, it led off with this very same resolution. This circumstance led 
a Cleveland lawyer of great ability and good sense, Hon. Bushnell 
White, in a speech at one of the well-intended peace-meetings held 
after the firing on Fort Sumter, to speak of Cleveland and Charles- 
ton as “twin sisters in fanaticism.” 

After the adoption of the resolutions by the immense multitude 
gathered in the open square at Cleveland, and numbering not less 
than ten or twelve thousand, Hon. Salmon P. Chase, then Governor 
of Ohio, arose. Among other things he said: “ This case has been 
brought before the courts of the State, and they are bound to carry 
out their duty under such a view of it. If the process for the release 
of any prisoner should issue from the courts of the State, he was 
free to say that as long as Ohio was a sovereign State that process should 
be executed! ... He did not counsel revolutionary measures, but 
when his time came, and his duty was plain, he, as the Governor of 
Ohio, would meet it as a man!” 

A number of other speeches were made by various aspiring politi- 
cians, among them one by Hon. D. K. Cartter, since by Federal ap- 
pointment Chief-Justice of the District of Columbia. He denounced 
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the upholders of the Constitution and laws as “blasphemers,” who 
did not believe either in God, hell, or immortality! “ That,” he said, 
“is my idea of the religious part of the law.” He said he was the 
chief of sinners, but he wouldn’t swap his chance of a decent im- 
mortality with one of those who help to sustain this law. He thought 
the audience ought to be satisfied with this conservative view of the 
subject, especially when he said that e was in favor of having those 
men out of that jail, the best way that they could be got out!” 

The low esteem in which the Supreme Court of the United States 
was held by these men is shown by an extract from a speech by the 
so-called Hon. Ed. Wade, of the Ben. Wade family, who were all after- 
wards so anxious to step into the Presidential chair in the event of 
President Johnson’s impeachment. ‘ What is the Supreme Court?” 
he said, “and what is Justice Taney? Why! I wish the crowd could 
look in upon the Supreme Court as I have done. I tell you, your 
bump of veneration would fall right in. You have seen, in passing 
farmers’ barns and houses in the early times, the outbuilding covered 
with the skins of coons and other animals: the Supreme Court of 
the United States has just the same appearance and the same nature 
as these old dried parchments!” After saying further “The de- 
mocracy of this day is opposed to civil and religious liberty,” he 
found himself exhausted and stopped. 

A great many other speakers had their say before the immense 
crowd that stood all day in the open public square and before the 
jail confining the prisoners, and toward which frequent menaces were 
made both by the speakers and the multitude. But it was generally 
understood that the United States revenue cutter AZichigan lay off 
near the harbor to render assistance to the Federal authorities in 
case of need. However, the speeches all perhaps had the contrary 
effect from that intended ; because they were so many and so long 
that the crowd itself finally became exhausted and sleepy, and after 
an extensive patronage of the saloons and restaurants, and a little 
more speaking to and from the prisoners themselves, who had been 
given the privilege of the jail-yard in order to further tempt the mob 
with an opportunity, the whole assembly broke up. The leaders in 
the rebellion had become satisfied that as the two prisoners Bushnell 
and Langston were already before the Supreme Court of Ohio on a 
writ of habeas corpus, they would be liberated by that court, aided 
by the Governor and militia of the State. Let us now return to the 
prisoners before the Court. 


THE SUPREME CourRT OF OHIO. 


I shall pass over the arguments of the United States counsel, as 
the views advanced were simply regarded as conservative, catholic 
and familiar to all; but I wish to bring out in bold relief the 
doctrine which the Governor and Attorney-General of Ohio sought 
to carry out at that time, and to establish as a precedent forever 
after. It was generally expected that the Court would order the 
release of the prisoners, and Governor Chase had militia in readi- 
ness to see that their order should be carried out. The militia had 
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their guns loaded with ball-cartridge to shoot down the Federal 
officers in case they attempted any re-arrest ; the issues of life and 
death were narrowed down to the decision of the Court. And here 
let us listen to the nature of the argument of the Ohio Attorney- 
General Wollcott :— 

“The right of the State to inquire into the validity of any authority 
imposing restraints upon its citizens as against every power, be it 
State, national or foreign, stands on even firmer basis, for it results 
from the nature of sovereignty itself. The first and chief charac- 
teristic of all sovereignty is its right to the allegiance and service of 
its citizens, a right fundamental to all other rights of a State, for on 
this its very existence in war or peace continually depends. Correla- 
tive to, or rather comprehended in this right, is the power to remove 
any unlawful restraint enforced against its citizens, to the twofold end 
that the State may not be deprived of his services, and that it may 
efficiently discharge that supreme and imprescriptible duty of pro- 
tection which as a return for his allegiance every State owes to its 
citizens. On these two principles, allegiance to the State, protection 
to the citizen, rests not merely all sovereignty, but the very social 
compact itself. Any nation which has wholly surrendered the alle- 
giance of its citizens, or its correlative incidental right to protect 
them while within its territorial limits, has in that very act abnegated 
every attribute of sovereignty, and become the mere local dependency 
of the power to which that allegiance and right have been surrendered. 
But Ohio, thank God, is still a sovereign State, and has therefore 
never yielded this right, as she never could yield it and still preserve 
her sovereignty, to the Federal or any other Government. In all the 
Constitution I find no such grant; I find nothing prohibiting its 
continued residence with the States.” 

Speaking of the encroachments of the Federal power, and of the 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court, he said — 

“Not only may no man, even by a resort to judicial process, 
attempt to inquire into the lawfulness of an arrest, but no tribunal, 
State or Federal, may either by the writ of Aadeas corpus or otherwise 
molest the claimant in the exercise of this power, for the prohibition 
of the eighth section [F. S. Law] is without limitation and includes 
all officers and courts, State aad Federal. Indeed the Supreme 
Court of the United States in its recent opinion of the Booth case 
has declared that the allowance of the writ in such a case would be 
an act of ‘lawless violence.’ The citizen is thus not only without 
the means of protecting himself, but any endeavor to detain him long 
enough to ascertain the validity of his caption is made a criminal act. 
This enactment, under pretence of preventing the escape of bondmen, 
strikes down every safeguard of the liberty of the citizen. Does the 
citizen hold his liberty by this frail tenure? Yes, if your honors 
do not here and now interpose. Otcher refuge on all this earth there 
is none. You or I, or the Governor who sits here, or our Senator in 
Congress (Mr. Pugh) who also sits here, or any other citizen, may at 
any moment be seized and rapt away to another State.” 

It seems to be a very significant and rather dramatic sequence in 
the course of events that two years later, after the war had begun, 
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this Attorney-General became an Assistant Secretary of War, and 
was the very man selected to issue and sign the Federal orders for 
the many arbitrary arrests of white citizens in Ohio. These arrests 
were made at the ringing of Secretary Seward’s ‘‘little bell,” and 
without any process of law whatever, those arrested seldom having 
any idea at all of what they were arrested for. But he continued in 
his argument — 

“T proceed to a still more serious objection. The Constitution by 
one of its amendments declares that ‘no person (mark that word 
“person ”) shall be deprived of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law.’ What do these words ‘due process of law’ mean? 
What did they mean when they were incorporated into the Constitu- 
tion? They meant the trial of any right asserted against a man’s 
liberty, life or property, by a regularly constituted judicial tribunal, 
sitting in the light of day, proceeding after established rules, con- 
fronting the man with the witnesses against him, securing to him the 
right of cross-examination and due opportunity to produce evidence 
in his own behalf. That is what the words ‘due process of law’ 
mean. It is what they meant in Magna Charta, for there they were 
first used; but in spite of Magna Charta it was the practice of 
English sovereigns, backed up by the servility of English judges, 
down to the Revolution of 16388, to seize men and try them before 
irregular tribunals unknown to the common law, such as the Star 
Chamber, and which proceeded in secret and in the absence of the 
accused. Or not unfrequently, when a. man became obnoxious to 
the Crown, it would appoint commissioners constituting irregular 
courts —not the regular courts of the common law with stated terms, 
but often commissioned to try a specifically named person ; and they 
went down and tried the case in secret, without a jury, without con- 
fronting witnesses, without the presence of the accused, and upon 
ex parte evidence would take away his property, liberty and life, and 
attaint his blood. It was in consequence of these arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, by which this great barrier of the subject against the 
usurpations of the sovereign had been broken down, that it was 
again declared in the Petition of Right during the time of the first 
Charles, and still again affirmed in the ‘ Bill of Rights’ at the Revo- 
lution of 1688. This great provision was obviously intended to 
protect Englishmen against such arbitrary, secret, ex parte proceed- 
ings ; and it was put into the Constitution by way of amendment to 
protect all men against the same thing here. ‘ Due process of law’ 
then means that careful, guarded, precise and strict proceeding known 
to the English law which is had in open and regularly constituted 
courts, and which secures to every person due means and opportunity 
of defending his life, liberty and property. But we are not without 
judicial authority on this point. ‘ The better and larger definition of 
due process of law,’ says Kent, ‘is that it means law in its regular 
course of administration through courts of justice.’ ‘The law of the 
land (which is always held equivalent to due process of law) in Bills 
of Right,’ says Chief-Justice Ruffin of North Carolina, in the elabo- 
rate opinion delivered in Hoke vs. Henderson, 4 Dev. N. C. Rep. 15, 
and one replete with sound constitutional doctrines, ‘does not mean 
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merely an act of the Legislature, for that construction would abrogate 
all restrictions on legislative authority. The clause means that stat- 
utes which would deprive a citizen (in the Federal Constitution the 
word is “ person”) of the rights of person or property without a 
regular trial according to the course and usage of the common law, 
would not be the law of the land in the sense of the Constitution.’ ” 

The Attorney-General approached the conclusion of his argument 
by saying :— 

“There still remains a single topic of which it is difficult to 
determine how much or how little ought to be said. No man has 
dared to breathe it in this presence, and yet the Federal functionaries 
have filled the air with it, so that I hear and you hear it openly said, 
that if this court — following these ancient landmarks, following the 
track of the Supreme Court before it became a sectional court — 
shall in the exercise of its highest and most imperative functions 
enlarge these relators, there will be a collision between the State and the 
Federal Government. What then? Are we children, are we old 
women, that we shall be frightened from duty by this menace? Are 
the Court, coerced by these threats, to pronounce a decision which 
shall stultify their judgments and blast their consciences? Has it 
come to this, that the Federal authorities, instead of invoking the 
appellate power of the Supreme Court to review your proceeding, are 
to trample your judgments under foot in your very presence? And 
are you therefore to remand these applicants to an unlawful imprison- 
ment? If these be the only alternatives, if collision can be avoided 
only by striking down every safeguard with which the Constitution 
has hedged about the liberty of the citizen, Zt collision come — let it 
come now /” 

It was confidently expected that a majority of the five Judges 
would agree to set the prisoners at liberty, especially since three of 
them were very strong Abolitionists; and had the prisoners been 
liberated, no power on earth could have prevented an open collision 
between the State of Ohio and the Government of the United States. 
The Republicans of the country would then have been the ones to 
fire on the United States flag. And it is one of the significant facts 
of the times that in the unlawful assemblages already described, as 
well as in the Republican political meetings generally, the United 
States flag was held as infamous and never displayed, its place having 
been usurped by a sectional flag with sixteen stars, representing the 
then sixteen non-slaveholding States. These sixteen-star flags came 
into use when Fremont ran for President, and when the alliterative 
Republican motto was employed: “ Free soil! free States! free men ! 
and Fremont!” The idea cherished then was of a northern republic 
of the sixteen free States, with a desperate threat of seceding from 
the South, and of leaving the latter “to carry its own mails, and 
catch its own niggers!” . And when the real war did break out, the 
flag-makers had to be taught anew how to make a United States flag. 

Four days after the conclusion of the Attorney-General’s argument, 
the five Judges took their seats at half-past three in the afternoon. 
Chief-Justice Swan presented the opinion of the majority, three, 
Judges Swan, Peck, and Scott. It is only necessary to give the con- 
cluding paragraph of this able, honest, and patriotic document : 
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“Whatever differences of opinion may now exist in the public 
mind as to the power of Congress to punish rescuers, provided in 
the acts of 1793 and 1850, no such vital blow is given either to Con- 
stitutional rights or State sovereignty by Congress, thus enacting a 
law to punish a violation of the Constitution of the United States, 
as to demand of this Court the organisation of resistance. If, after 
more than sixty years of acquiescence by all departments of the Na- 
tional and State Governments, in the power of Congress to provide 
for the punishment of rescuers of escaped slaves, that power is to be 
disregarded, and all laws which may be passed by Congress on this 
subject from henceforth are to be persistently resisted and nullified, 
the work of revolution should not be begun by the conservators of 
the public peace.” 

The other two Judges, Brinkerhoff and Sutliff, both gave opinions 
favoring the immediate discharge of the prisoner. So the collision, 
the consequences of which can only be estimated by the terrible 
events of the war which has taken place since, was only then averted 
by the sound opinion of one man! And for this offence, as it was 
regarded by the Republican party of Ohio, Chief-Justice SwWan was 
haled from his place of honor as the ablest Judge in Ohio, and a 
new recruit of the party from the South, who had sold his four negroes, 
“ Dave,” “Ross,” “Ned,” and “Lucy Ann,” and given deeds for 
their perpetual servitude, and who had come to Cincinnati and in- 
vested the proceeds in furniture and unfamiliar law-books, this man 
was made Supreme Judge in Judge Swan’s place! This was the re- 
ward which Judge Swan received for saving Governor Chase, the Re- 
publican party, the State of Ohio, and thus the whole United States, 
from that relentless civil war which, alas! followed but a few months 
afterward. 

The prisoners were remanded back to the United States authorities 
at Cleveland, but the nullifying action of State officials did not end 
with the adverse decision of the Ohio Supreme Court. The officers 
of the Lorain County Court still adhered to their indictments of the 
United States Court witnesses as kidnappers ; and to avoid further 
danger of collision, to save the Union, then so little valued by the 
violent Radicals, the United States Court officials quietly agreed to 
enter zol/es in the cases of all the prisoners, if the Lorain County 
officials would do the same. And so, after all, the Abolition rebels 
accomplished their end, and returned to their homes more rebellious, 
jubilant, bigoted, and intolerant than ever. 

In view of all these facts, which are only specimens of the many 
that might be brought forward, showing the “disloyal” feeling generally 
prevailing in the Northern States, it may be readily seen that the 
Southern States were not so much to blame in supposing that they 
could throw off the yoke of the General Government, which was so 
little respected and so easily overthrown at the North. And another 
lesson, pertinent to the present hour, may be learned from witnessing 
the extreme changes in policy and political creed of those who now 
hold the reins of government. Before the great war, and during their 
own rebellion, they were the most violent advocates of extreme State 
rights ; but the moment they placed their violent hands on the 
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sacred ark of Federal Government, they turned it from its true de- 
sign according to the original intention of its founders, and have 
been ever since the foremost advocates of entire national centralisa- 


tion. 
D. 
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[Art WARRENTON, VA., JUNE 23.] 





7 OU meet here to-day to discharge one of the most touching and 
pious duties that human hearts can conceive or human hands 
perform —that of dedicating with reverence, with love, and with 
solemn prayer to Almighty God, this monument to the martyred dead 
of a fallen but just and righteous cause. 

In paying honor to the memory of these men you do honor to 
yourselves ; but this will be a mere idle pageant if it has not a 
deeper significance than the simple dedication of a monument im- 
plies. In all ages, in nearly every country, civilised or savage, 
Pagan and Christian alike have striven to perpetuate the memory of 
their dead, and to manifest their own affection by honoring the graves 
that hold the dust of those whom they loved. The severe Muse of 
History has thought it not beneath her dignity to record the fact that 
the very word significant of a magnificent monument owes its origin 
to that noble pile which the affection of a Pagan widow dedicated to 
her husband Mausolos ; and whilst most of the proud temples and 
mighty public works of haughty Rome have crumbled into dust, that 
stern round tower of other days, on the Appian Way, that tells of the 
love of her husband for his dead Metella, yet stands to win the re- 
spect and admiration of the world. Beautiful as are these memorials 
of a love that lives beyond the grave, and worthy as they are of com- 
mendation, the work you are now engaged in is, unless I misappre- 
hend your purposes and motives, more sacred in its aims and more 
patriotic in its object. No keen sense of private bereavement has 
caused you to rear this shaft. The men whom it commemorates were 
strangers to those whose pious hands had erected it. At the call of 
their country, and obeying the command of “Duty, that stern 
daughter of the voice of God,” they left their peaceful homes in the 
far South to fight on the historic fields of your grand old Common- 
wealth, for the faith of our fathers, for freedom and for our fatherland. 
The feeling that inspired them was the same which has been so nobly 
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expressed by a heroic votary and martyr of Liberty, in those words 
which should live forever in every heart that is desirous or worthy of 
freedom: “ That I simply offer my life is of little import ; but that I 
offer it crowned as it is with all the flowery wreaths of love, of 
friendship, and of joy — this is indeed a sacrifice which can only be 
opposed to such a prize — our country’s freedom.” ‘These men freely 
offered their lives crowned as many of them were with every blessing 
that could make life attractive, and they died in the vain effort, but 
in blessed hope, to secure the liberty of their country. They died far 
away from their home, amid strangers, with no kindred hands to alle- 
viate their pain, no tongue of devoted father or loving mother or 
tender sister to cheer their journey through the dark valley of death, 
and to whisper those blessed words that tell of eternal peace beyond 
the grave. 

That the women of Virginia ministered with gentle hands and 
kind hearts to their wants, if they had the opportunity of doing so, I 
feel well assured, for I have not forgotten their acts of loving-kind- 
ness to my men and to myself; but the hands and the voices that 
belong only to home were absent in that supreme moment when “on 
some fond breast the parting soul relies,” and this absence gave to 
death its sharpest pang. If then the men who rest under the shadow 
of yonder shaft were strangers to you, if they were bound to you by 
no ties of blood or of affection, why have you, noble daughters of a 
noble State, cared so kindly for their humble graves? Why do you 
honor their dust?) And why do you seek to commemorate their 
deeds and to perpetuate their fame by that stately column, and to 
preserve their names to future generations by engraving them on the 
enduring marble? These are the pregnant questions suggested by 
this scene and this occasion, and to answer them I am here to-day. 

To do this properly, my inspiration must come from the memories 
of the past rather than the sad realities of the present or the hopes 
of the future, and I shall fail altogether unless their sacred memories 
wake a responsive echo in your hearts. Am I right then in taking it 
for granted that you honor the memory of those men because they 
fell in a cause which you believe in your,souls was just ; and that you 
recognise them as belonging to those “ blessed martyrs of Liberty ” 
who in all ages have died for their faith and their fatherland? It is 
only thus that I can interpret the solemn ceremonies of the day, and 
it is only on this interpretation that I can be a fit exponent of your 
motives, your actions, and your feelings. If you feel and know that 
these men and the tens of thousands of their comrades who are rest- 
ing in the bosom of the land they loved so well till the last trump 
shall rouse them, gave their lives for a cause that was just, you do 
right to honor them. It makes small difference here, and it will 
make none at the last great day when the actions of all are weighed 
in the impartial scales held by the Almighty Ruler of the Universe, 
whether that cause was successful on earth or unsuccessful. God 
does not judge as man judges, and we are nowhere told in the reve- 
lation of His Holy Word that the just are to be rewarded in this 
world and the unjust punished —that truth is here to prevail over 
falsehood, or that right is to overcome might. On the contrary we are 
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expressly taught by the whole plan of Christian redemption that this 
world is but one of probation to fit us for another and better ; and 
history is full of melancholy examples to prove that many of the 
noblest causes that ever inspired a people’s hopes or invoked their 
arms, have been allowed to sink, apparently forever, under the iron 
heel of despotism. Do not allow yourselves, my friends, to be misled 
by that false teaching, false to your faith, to your country, and to your 
God, which tells you, that as your cause has failed, the principles 
which gave light and life and truth to that cause are forever oblite- 
rated. Any human undertaking, how just soever it may be, may fail, 
but settled principles cannot die. A great truth, like the Godhéad, 
whence it emanated, is eternal, and it must and will live till the last 
syllable of recorded time. The evil times upon which we havé fallen 
are prolific of these teachings and dangerous heresies, and the press 
in some portions of this country offers a ready and willing channel 
for their dissemination. You are told daily through this medium that 
our cause was submitted to the arbitrament of the sword, and that 
the verdict against which no appeal lies has been rendered in. favor 
of our enemies. This doctrine is pernicious ; and if we fall in with 
it we shall brand the heroic dead as well as the living as traitors, and 
cover all alike with deserved infamy. 

Why should we admit we are in the wrong? Shall we do so be- 
cause our cause has gone down covered with the funeral pall that 
military disaster has thrown over it? When the torture wrung a re- 
cantation of the truth from Galileo, did the earth cease to revolve on 
its axis? Did the waves that swept the ashes of Huss to the sea, 
bury forever the truth he had proclaimed? When our Divine Master 
perished on the cross, did the doctrines for which he died perish with 
him? We believe we have truth on our side ; let us then assert and 
maintain our faith, and God will in His own good time make it mani- 
fest that we were right. If we were wrong in our struggle, then was 
the Declaration of Independence in ’76 a terrible mistake, and the 
revolution to which it led a palpable crime; Washington should be 
stigmatised as traitor, and Benedict Arnold canonised as patriot. If 
the principles which justified the first revolution were true in 1776, 
they were no less true in that of 1861. The success of the former 
can add not one jot or tittle to the abstract truth of the principles 
which gave it birth, nor can the failure of the latter destroy one par- 
ticle of those ever-living principles. If Washington was a patriot, 
Lee cannot have been a rebel; if the grand enunciation of the 
truths of the Declaration of Independence made Jefferson immortal, 
the observance of them cannot make Davis a traitor. It has been 
urged by our enemies that the Constitution of the United States did 
not recognise explicitly the right of secession ; but does that compact 
between sovereign States, which was entered into with such solemnity, 
forbid the exercise of this right in any clause directly or by implica- 
tion? Does it give to any of the parties to it the right or the sem- 
blance of a right to coerce the others? Does it permit any State or 
States to wage a war of extermination on the others? If it does 
not, or rather did not, allow any of these things, how comes it that we 
are gathered here to-day around the graves of Southern men who 
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were slain only because they believed that the principles of 1776, 
which gave birth to our Republic, were equally true in 1861? It 
comes because the people of the North have never studied and do not 
comprehend that Constitution about which they have raved so madly, 
because they have not consulted the fathers of the Republic ; because 
their great teachers — blind leaders of the blind — have ignored and 
often falsified the records of the Convention of 1787, and have led 
their deluded followers into that downward and crooked path that 
leads to the destruction of the Republic, and to the subversion of 
constitutional liberty under republican institutions in the new world, 

But this is not the time nor the place to discuss these grave ques- 
tions, and they are touched on only as illustrations. If we believe 
that justice was on our side, have we a right, in the name of the dead 
who gave their lives in defence of the South, in the name of our chil- 
dren who are to live in the land of their fathers, to yield the prin- 
ciples for which we fought? I know that it is the fashion now in cer- 
tain quarters to tell our people that these are dead issues, and that 
they should all be put behind us as we press on in that new and 
glorious era which has dawned on the reconstructed South; that we 
must turn from all that gave us peace, happiness, prosperity, dignity, 
and glory in the past ; that we must cease to honor the men who died 
for us, while we place on the pedestals of our deposed patriots the 
base renegades who have sold their country, the Benedict Arnolds of 
the South ; that we must confess ourselves rebels and traitors; in a 
word, that we must forget and forgive. It is easy and convenient for 
the victor or the spoiler to quote this precept and to urge his victim 
to act upon it because of its divine origin. But in its application to 
us of the South, one important element of this injunction that came 
from Him who spake as never man spake, is omitted. What are the 
words in which Christ promulgated to his followers that sublime pre- 
cept which enjoins forgiveness to those who have wronged us? “If 
thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him ; and if he repent, for- 
give him.” Have our brethren who trespassed against us repented ? 
If so, we are ordered to forgive them ; and God forbid that I should 
counsel hatred, when repentance and fruits meet for repentance are 
manifested. If these trespassing brethren will restore to us as far as 
they can all of which they have deprived us; if they will give us 
again peace, prosperity, happiness, and liberty; if they will cease to 
denounce us as rebels, and will acknowledge that we were patriots 
who fought bravely for the blessings of freedom; if they will do 
honor to the men whom they have slain ; if they will turn again to us, 
saying “we repent,” then in God’s holy name let us fulfil promptly the 
commandment of our Saviour and forgive them. Let the victors in 
that fratricidal war which they began, follow the injunction of Christ 
to repent, and we, the sufferers, will then heartily forgive. We are 
told too that we must forget as well as forgive. Ah! my friends, 
this is the hardest task that could be imposed on us, for I know not 
where that Lethean stream can be found on arth whose waters will 
bring to us that sweet oblivious antidote that will give to us blessed 
forgetfulness of our sufferings and our wrongs. What are we to for- 
get? We are to forget that we are the sons of men who gave their 
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blood to establish the liberty of America, that we have contributed 
our full share to the genius, the glory, the fame, and the success of 
that Republic which our fathers created ; that we were once the equals 
of the proudest in that Republic; that we were free-born men, and 
that now we are the bondsmen of a slave. If despair and sorrow 
and humiliation at last teach us to forget all these things, can we 
ever forget as we look upon the graves of our kindred that gory sea 
of blood that has deluged our land? Can the father forget his boy 
struck down by his side in the very prime of manly strength and 
youthful beauty? Can the mother forget her darling, who fills now, 
perhaps, some bloody and unknown grave? Can the wife forget that 
husband who was the stay and comfort of her life? Yet, my friends, 
we must forget all this if we forget or prove false to the principles for 
which we fought. For myself, time may instruct me how to forgive ; 
it can never teach me to forget. Let me not be understood while 
pleading earnestly and reverently for our fallen cause, and for the 
men who have so nobly sustained it in victory and in defeat, as advo- 
cating anything inconsistent with those obligations we assumed when 
we laid down our arms. Whatever faith has been kept with us — and 
it has not been a stainless one — we must allow no blot to rest on our 
scutcheon. No charge of Punic faith must tarnish our record. If we 
can leave nothing else to our children, let us at least bequeath to 
them a fair fame and an unblemished honor. But while we accept 
our defeat with the consequences that legitimately follow it, it is our 
right to justify our cause, to vindicate our motives, to honor our dead. 
This is not only a right, but is a sacred duty. We owe it to ourselves, 
to our children, to those who died in the effort to keep us free, that 
we should cling with unshaken fidelity to these principles which we 
believe to be true. By no other means under heaven can we main- 
tain our own respect or gain that of mankind. By no other means 
can we escape the doom that awaits the conquered people who basely 
hug their chains, who forfeit their own virtues in adopting the vices 
of their conquerors, and who are willing to barter freedom for gilded 
servitude. A people who cannot be made to forget in their bondage 
that liberty is their heritage, are not apt to remain slaves forever. 
When the Norman overran England, the sturdy Saxon preserved his 
hardy virtues, and England is to-day free. When Prussia was reduced 
to the direst extremity, her people gave their gold and silver and 
jewels in her defence, while they were themselves content to use iron 
money and iron plate. History tells us how nobly she redeemed her 
liberty. Three hundred years of vassalage have not broken the 
spirit of Irishmen, and Irish nationality and Irish independence are 
still the dearest hope of their hearts. Hungary and Poland will not 
tamely acquiesce in the decree that condemns them to perpetual 
bondage, and even in these unhappy lands the cry still goes up for 
freedom : 
“ When some heart indignant breaks 
To prove that still she lives,” 

But what has been the fate of the peoples who have proved them- 
selves unworthy of liberty and incapable of struggling to maintain it? 
Turn to the records of history, and on every page you can read the 
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sad story of their shame, their degradation, their ruin. For the 
State that sells her birthright no day of redemption can ever dawn: 


. “She shall be bought 
And sold, and be an appanage to those 
Who shall despise her. She shall stoop to be 
A province for an empire. Petty town 
In lieu of capital, with slaves for senates, 
Beggars for nobles, panders for a people ; 
Thy sons are in the lowest scale of being, 
Slaves turned over to the vanquished by the victors, 
Despised by cowards for their greater cowardice.” 


If we wish to escape this fate that surely comes to every conquered 
people who forget that they once were free, we must prove ourselves 
worthy of the liberty we pray for. If our faith in the justice of our 
cause was so strong that we ventured life and all that makes life de- 
sirable on the dread issue of war, surely we should ever strive to 
justify ourselves in the eyes of the world. Will history vindicate us 
if we condemn ourselves? But if we stand manfully by the great 
principles for which we fought, if we prove that we are worthy of the 
freedom for which we struck, we shall not have fought in vain. We 
can no longer defend our faith with our swords, but we can defend 
and justify it before the great tribunal of history, and posterity will 
do us justice. Many faint-hearted have fallen by the way-side, apos- 
tates to a cause of which they were never worthy; but thank God, 
many are left who will never bow the knee to Baal. Chief among 
these faithful amongst the faithless are the women of the South. 
Such women can neyer rear renegades. As long as they are spared 
to instil into the hearts of our children the sublime lessons of devoted 
patriotism of which they are themselves the brightest exemplars, we 
need not despair of the redemption of our country. They were the 
real martyrs of the war, as they are its saddest victims. But by a 
merciful dispensation of Providence, nature brings compensation for 
nearly every sorrow, and this blessed law will give to them many and 
rich mercies for the griefs they have borne. ‘The tender care with 
which they soothed the sufferings of the wounded and ill soldiers of 
their country is remembered in many a grateful heart, from which 
daily prayers ascend to the Throne of Grace, invoking for them every 
blessing that a merciful God can bestow. And may we not hope that 
even our dead, whose memory is so sacredly guarded, and whose dust 
is so reverently honored by these noble women, look down with 
approving love on the pious work of their loving hands? The con- 
sciousness of duty nobly performed to the living and to the dead will 
bring to them peace, if not happiness. Many of them, through all 
the borders of the desolate South, like Rachel, “weep for their chil- 
dren, and refuse to be comforted because they are not ;” but let them 
remember the proud words of a bereaved mother, who even over the 
body of her son could exclaim: “I would not give my dead son for 
any living son in Christendom.” Nor is the death of a loved one 
who gave his life nobly in a just cause, a source of unalloyed sorrow. 
Among the beautiful legends that come to us from classic Greece, 
there is one that has always struck me as peculiarly touching, and 
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which might teach a lesson to many a mourning mother of the stricken 
South. It was the custom at the great festival in honor of Juno, that 
the priestess, drawn in a chariot by two white oxen, should go, accom- 
panied by a solemn procession, to the temple to offer the usual sacri- 
fices. It is related that on one occasion the oxen for the chariot of 
the priestess were wanting, when her two sons, yoking themselves to 
the chariot, drew their mother in triumph to the temple, amid the 
plaudits of the populace. The priestess, in the pride of a mother’s 
heart at this act of filial devotion, supplicated the gods to bestow on 
her sons the greatest good which could be given to mortals. Her 
prayers were answered; her sons sank into a gentle sleep in the 
temple itself, and thus peacefully passed from life to death, as if to 
show that the greatest blessing the gods could grant to man was to 
shorten his days on earth. Our children may have been taken too 
in mercy ; and many of us who have asked of God the choicest bless- 
ings on our sons, can feel, in all the mental agony that wrings our 
hearts, that God has heard our prayers, and has mercifully taken our 
sons, fresh from the patriotic fields where they laid down their rich 
young lives for their country, to dwell with Him in a blessed immor- 
tality. “I did not ask of the gods,” exclaimed Xenophon, when told 
of the death of his son, “that my son should never die; I only 
prayed that he might live virtuously and die nobly.” And if a pagan 
father who had not, as we have, the blessed certainty of re-union 
beyond the grave, could utter such a sentiment, surely the Christian 
father need not grieve as one without hope for the son who lived and 
died for his country. Let this thought console us for the loss of our 
kindred who have nobly died, and let us devote all our energies to 
the patriotic duty of binding up the wounds of our bleeding country. 
The Roman Senate decreed a triumph to one of their heroic citizens, 
because, amid the dangers that threatened his country, he never 
despaired of the Republic. The dangers that surround us may well 
appal the stoutest heart. 
“Hark! from the abyss a voice proceeds ; 

A long, low distant murmur of dread sound, 

Such as arises when a nation bleeds 

From some deep immedicable wound.” 
From the heart of our people comes up that “murmur of dread 
sound ” that tells of our prostrate country bleeding at every pore ; 
but it does not become us to yiéld to despair. If we will but be true 
to our principles, to our fatherland, and to our God, the future may 
bring us compensation for the past. I adjure you then by all the 
glorious memories of the past, by all the urgent duties of the present, 
by all the dearest hopes of the future, to dedicate yourselves to the 
redemption of your country. Be faithful to the right; “do your duty 
and leave the consequences to God.” In the early annals of the Sar- 
acens a story is told of the heroic conduct of the mother of one of 
the Caliphs who was besieged in Mecca. ‘“ When he perceived himself 
forsaken on all sides,” says the historian, “he went to his mother and 
said to her: ‘Oh, mother! the people, and even my own children, have 
deserted me. My enemies are ready to give me, if I will submit, 
whatever I can desire in this world. What do you advise me to do?’ 
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‘Son,’ said she, ‘judge for yourself. If, as you pretend to be, you 
know that you are in the right, persevere, for your friends have died 
for the sake of it. But if thou choosest the present world, alas! bad 
servant! thou hast destroyed thyself and those that were killed for 
thee. And if thou sayest ‘I stood to the truth, but when my friends 
declined I was weakened’; this is neither the part of an ingenuous 
nor a religious man. And how long can you continue in this world ? 
Death is more eligible.’” He took the advice of his mother, and leav- 
ing off his armor, so as to meet death the more surely, he sallied 
forth and gave his life for the cause he believed to be true. Centuries 
have rolled by since the brave words uttered by that noble woman 
were spoken, but they are as true and as applicable to-day as they 
were a thousand years ago. “Judge for yourself. If, as you pretend 
to be, you know that you are in the right, persevere in it, for your 
friends have died for the sake of it.” 

Sublime sentiments, clothed in glorious language! They inculcate 
the lesson which the women of the South should, for all generations 
to come, instil into the hearts of their children. Let them teach their 
offspring that their fathers were in the right, that they were inspired 
by as holy a zeal as ever fired the hearts of patriots; that they 
fought for a cause as just as ever nerved the arms of freemen; and 
that though that cause has gone down in disaster, in ruin, in blood, 
the principles which gave it life will live forever to reassert themselves 
at some future day. 

We may not live to see that auspicious day; we may never see 
the triumph of those principles; but triumph they must, or civil 
liberty and republican institutions must perish. May God, in his 
infinite mercy, soon restore and long preserve to us the inestimable 
blessings we have lost. But until it pleases Him to do so, our duty 
is plain. It is to vindicate the motives that actuated us; to justify 
our conduct before the world ; to lift up our prostrate country from 
the dust ; and to hold in perpetual reverence and honor the men who 
gave their lives for that country. If we devote ourselves to these 
duties steadily, hopefully, prayerfully, deliverance will surely come ; 
not to us, perhaps, but to our children, who will then “ rise up and call 


us blessed.” 
“Heart! do not burst and break, 
Beneath the oppressor’s rod : 
The Lord will right thy cause, 
For He is Freedom’s God.” 

















A WORLD’S WONDER. 


ISITORS to the Library of the Vatican thirty or forty years 
since, saw a slight pale person, of ecclesiastical appearance — 
the Librarian. He was thin, stooped, and had the air of a student. 
His smile was modest and courteous, and his manner retiring. There 
was nothing about him indicating the possession of faculties beyond 
mediocrity, and certainly his estimate of himself could not be high 
—he was humility personified. Appearances are deceptive. This 
commonplace-looking human being was, from one point of view, the 
most remarkable personage that has, perhaps, ever existed —a 
“wonder,” and truly an intellectual dusus naturae. From whatever 
part of the world a stranger came, the modest personage could con- 
verse with him, rapidly, fluently, and idiomatically in his own lan- 
guage. He spoke the dialects of Brazil and Mexico; those of Peru, 
Chili, and Guatemala —the language of the native population of Cali- 
fornia before its modifications by the English and Spanish; the 
dialect of the Delaware Indians, and the mixed patois of Spanish 
and Mexican. Coming back to the old world, he understood, read, 
and spoke the original Celtic as it is still employed in some parts of 
Ireland ; the Welsh, which he learned in six weeks ; English so per- 
fectly, idiomatically, and correctly that his conversation was compared 
to the “ Spectator,” and English visitors took him for an Englishman 
by birth. Crossing the channel and moving southward, he wrote and 
spoke French, Basque, Portuguese, and Spanish, with the Catalonian, 
Valencian and other dialects of the latter tongue. In German he 
was so proficient that Germans took him for a native. He read and 
spoke with facility the High and Low Dutch; the Danish, Swedish, 
Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Servian, Hungarian, Turkish, Albanian, 
Wallachian, Bulgarian, Illyrian, Romanish, Lettish, Lappish, Tartar, 
and Chinese, in which latter tongue he lectured to native Chinese in 
the Propaganda at Rome. His knowledge was more or less full and 
critical of all the ancient and modern languages and dialects of south- 
ern Asia and of Africa. He had mastered the Hindostanee, the 
Persian, the Sanskrit, the Koordish, the Armenian, the Georgian, the 
Hebrew — in which he conversed as easily as in his native Italian — 
the Arabic, the Syriac, the Syro-Phcenician, the Samaritan, the 
Chaldee, the Sabaic, the Coptic, Ethiopic, Abyssinian, Amharic, and 
Angolese. Of these tongues he understood not only the primary but 
the secondary dialectic forms, as the Latin-Wallachian. When we 
have added that he spoke with perfect ease both ancient and modern 
Greek, Latin with the accent of all nations, and the Gypsy “ Rom- 
many Rye,” we have noticed in general outline, and only in general 
outline, the extraordinary powers of the famous Cardinal Mezzofanti, 
the wonder first of Bologna, and then of Rome and all Italy. 
As is the case with most famous scholars and “ book-men,” his 
biography contains few events of interest. He was the son of a poor 
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carpenter of Bologna, was born in 1774, and received the name of 
Giuseppe Gaspardo Mezzofanti. His father set him to work at his 
trade ; but one morning, when the boy was busy at his bench under 
the window of an old schoolmaster engaged in teaching his pupils 
Greek and Latin, the dominant passion of his soul was aroused ; he 
listened, caught a knowledge of both languages as by instinct, and 
one day astounded the old teacher by revealing the extent of his 
acquisitions. The incident directed his future career. He was placed 
in the Episcopal seminary, prosecuted his linguistic studies with 
ardor, was admitted finally to orders, and became Professor of Arabic 
in the University. His fame now began to spread. He was, in 1808, 
invited to Paris by Napoleon, with brilliant offers of advancement, 
but refused, adhering to his patron, Pius VII. ; and for this he was re- 
warded by the appointment of Librarian and Regent of studies in 
the University. During the years immediately succeeding he formed 
a close friendship with Cardinal Cappellari, afterwards Gregory XVI., 
and in 1832 the Pope laid “regular siege” to him, overcame his ob- 
jections to leaving Bologna, and established him in Rome as Librarian 
at the Vatican, which office he held until 1840, when he was made 
Cardinal. He died in March, 1849, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. 

Such is a brief outline of the uneventful, although distinguished, 
career of Mezzofanti. There is little therein, as the reader will 
perceive, to interest. But for his extraordinary linguistic endow- 
ments and attainments, Giuseppe Mezzofanti would have disap- 
peared in the crowd of unnoted ecclesiastics and been heard of no 
more. His “ gift of tongues” has, however, made his name one of 
the most famous of the world —/Ze most famous in his special de- 
partment. There is but one rival to contest the palm with him — 
Mithridates of Pontus, who was said to have spoken the twenty-two 
dialects of the twenty-two countries over which he ruled. But this 
statement rests upon report only. The endowments of Mezzofanti, 
on the contrary, are established by the printed statements of a crowd 
of honest and intelligent visitors coming from every nation in 
Europe, who declared that he spoke their various languages fluently, 
correctly and idiomatically, and with such extraordinary accuracy of 
pronunciation that it was difficult to believe him an Italian — each 
one taking him for a native of the country of each. This less im- 
portant fact — the accuracy of his accent —is not the least extraordi- 
nary circumstance connected with this extraordinary man. The con- 
formation and mode of action of the larynx and the muscles used in 
speaking appear to be different in different countries, and the native 
of one region utters with difficulty the sounds easy to and habitual 
with the native of another. Compared with the liquid music of the 
Italian, the guttural sound of the German, or even the abrupt and 
forcible strength of the English, is a discord. 7% is well-nigh unpro- 
nounceable to the Frenchman; and the graceful elisions of French 
conversation are immense stumbling-blocks to the Anglo-Saxon. 
These obstacles do not seem to have existed in the case of Mezzo- 
fanti. ‘The remarkable flexibility of his organs of speech enabled 
him to imitate, according to intelligent visitors, with perfect accuracy 
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thesnational accent in each language which he employed. He ren- 
dered with equal ease the musical modulation of the Italian, the sono- 
rous dignity of the Spanish, the guttural “Ich auch ” of the German, 
the dissonant grating of the Russian, the jargon of the Slavonic ; the 
harsh discords of the northern consonants and the soft vowels of 
the southern tongues of Europe and Asia were equally reproduced by 
him, with an ease which could only be accounted for by a flexibility 
of the organs of speech hitherto unknown. If the reader wishes to 
realise the full extent of this endowment, let him recall, if he can, a 
single instance of a foreigner who has ever succeeded in dropping 
his national accent wholly and concealing his origin. We have never 
known any such instance. 

Some recorded testimony in proof of the statements here made 
may interest the reader. Mr. Stewart Rose, of England, visiting 
Mezzofanti in 1817, wrote, “ He read twenty and wrote eighteen 
languages. He spoke all of these fluently, and those of which I 
could judge with the most extraordinary precision. . . . A German 
officer declared he could not have distinguished him from a German. 

. & told me he should have taken him for an Englishman 
who had been some time out of E ngland. A Smyrnite servant who 
was with me declared he might pass for a Greek or a Turk in the 
dominions of the Grand Seignior.” Lord Byron, referring to the 
Italian literati, wrote, “I don’t remember a man amongst them whom 
I ever wished to see twice, except perhaps Mezzophanti, who is a 
monster of languages, the Briareus of parts of speech, a walking 
polyglot, and more, who ought to have existed at the time of the 
tower of Babel as universal interpreter. He is indeed a marvel — 
unassuming also.” Baron von Zack, in 1820, said: “This extraor- 
dinary man is really a rival of Mithridates; he speaks thirty-two 
languages, living and dead; he accosted me in Hungarian, in such 
excellent Magyar that I was quite taken by surprise and stupefied. 
He afterwards spoke to me in German, at first in good Saxon (the 
Crusca of the Germans), and then in the Austrian and Swabian dia- 
lects, with a correctness of accent which amazed me to the last de- 
gree. He spoke English to Captain Smyth, Russian and Polish to 
Prince Volkonski, not stuttering or stammering, but with the same 
volubility as if he had been speaking his mother-tongue, the dialect 
of Bologna. I was quite unable to tear myself away from him, At 
a dinner at the Cardinal Legate’s, Della Spina, his Eminence placed 
me at table next him; after having chatted with him in several lan- 
guages, all of which he spoke much better than I did, it came into 
my head to address to him on a sudden some words of Wallachian. 
Without hesitation, and without appearing to remark what an out-of- 
the-way dialect I had branched off to, off went my polyglot in the 
same language, and so fast that I was obliged to say to him, ‘ Gently, 
gently, M. Abbé, I really can’t follow you: I am at the end of my 
Latin-Wallachian.’ . . . The Professor informed me that he knew 
another tongue that I had never been able to get hold of, . . . the 
language of the Zigans, or Gypsies, . . . which it is believed is .. . 
a dialect . . . of some tribes of Parias in Hindoostan. . . . I asked 
the Prince how the Professor spoke Russian, and he told me he 
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should be very glad if his own son spoke it as well — the child hav- 
ing always been in foreign countries with his father. The Captain 
said: ‘The Professor speaks English better thanI do, . . . with 
correctness and even with elegance.’”’ 

The Baron von Zach then proceeds to relate how Mezzofanti con- 
versed one day with the Baroness Ulmenstein of Hanover, when that 
lady drew Von Zach aside and asked, “ How it came to pass that a 
German was a Professor and Librarian in an Italian University?” 
. . « “The Baroness is a thorough German,” adds Von Zach, “of a 
cultivated mind, and herself speaks four languages in great perfec- 
tion.” ‘The various testimonies here given, after making every allow- 
ance for the exaggeration doubtless occasioned by surprise and ad- 
miration, seem to place beyond discussion the extraordinary accuracy 
of Mezzofanti’s accent — the most astonishing circumstance connected 
with him. Some additional notices of the great linguist, and a few 
brief words of comment, will terminate this paper. 

M. Molbech, one of the Copenhagen Librarians, wrote of him: 
“ At last, in the afternoon, I succeeded in meeting one of the living 
wonders of Italy, the Librarian Mezzofanti. . . . His celebrity must 
be an inconvenience to him: for scarce an educated traveller leaves 
Bologna without paying him a visit. ... There is scarcely any 
European dialect, whether Romanic, Scandinavian, or Sclavonic, 
which this miraculous polyglottist does not speak. ...I found a 
German with him, with whom he was conversing in fluent and well- 
sounding German ; when we were alone, and I began to speak to him 
in the same language, he interrupted me with a question in Danish, 
‘ Hvorledes har det behaget dem i Italien?’ (How have you been 
pleased with Italy?) After this, he pursued the conversation in 
Danish . . . certainly not with the same fluency and ease as English 
and German, but with almost entire correctness. ... He has the 
finest and most polished manners, and at the same time the most 
engaging good-nature.” The great German philologist, Friedrich 
Jacobs, whose testimony possesses great weight, wrote: “I was most 
kindly received by him [Mezzofanti]; we spoke in German for above 
an hour . . . his conversation was animated ; his vocabulary select 
and appropriate, his pronunciation by no means foreign, and I could 
detect nothing but here and there a little of the North German 
accent,”— a somewhat amusing criticism of the German pronuncia- 
tion of an Italian! Of Mezzofanti’s absence of dogmatism, Herr 
Jacobs says: “ This fault, so common among persons of talent, ap- 
pears quite foreign to him, and there is not a trace of charlatanism 
about him.” 

Fleck, a German student, wrote of him: “One forenoon in the 
Vatican he spoke modern Greek to a young man who came in; 
Hebrew with a rabbi or ‘scrittore’ of the library; Russian with a 
magnate who passed through to the manuscript rooms; Latin and 
German with me; Danish with a young Danish archzologist who 
was present; English with the English, Italian with many. ... He 
seeks the society of foreigners very eagerly, in order to converse with 
every one in his own language. His predilection for acquiring 
foreign idioms is so strong that he observes and imitates the pro- 
vincial dialects and accents.” 
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The testimony here borne by fair and competent critics from all 
countries will sufficiently establish the extraordinary powers of Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti as a linguist. No other human being has, probably, 
ever attained to an equal mastery over dialects so diverse and so 
difficult to acquire ; and it should be observed that his knowledge 
was not that of the smatterer and mere dabbler in languages, but 
literally of the master. He acquired, as by instinct, a thorough and 
wonderfully rapid acquaintance with the idioms, inflexions, accents, 
and every peculiarity of the languages which he attacked. What 
with others was the result of long study, was with him apparently the 
result of intuition. His extraordinary memory may go far to explain 
his acquisitions ; but after every faculty employed in the work has 
full justice done to it, the surprising result remains as surprising as 
ever, and Mezzofanti is entitled to the distinction of having been the 
greatest linguist in the history of the world. 

He was not otherwise distinguished, as frequently happens in such 
instances — the one monster faculty swallowed up every other. His 
admirers claim every merit for him, but his intellect seems to have 
been only respectable, out of his peculiar sphere. He wrote little, 
and originated nothing, not even a grammar ; and it is probable that 
he himself, despite the immense adulation of his thousands of visitors, 
did not overrate his faculties. He was extremely courteous and un- 
assuming, with a smile for all, a preference for the society of students 
and young people over that of magnates and admirers, and was kind, 
charitable, frugal, and unaffectedly pious. This combination of very 
extraordinary endowments with an unpretending simplicity and sweet- 
ness of disposition made him greatly beloved and admired, and he 
is still regarded as having been a man of rare excellence of character 
as well as one of the wonders of Italy. 

Joun EstTen Cooke. 
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Antiquities of the Southern Indians. By Charles C. Jones, Jr. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1873. 


HEN the European discoverers and conquerors first established 
themselves on the shores of this hemisphere, two sentiments pre- 
vailed among them with regard to the peoples whom they found in pos- 
session, and whom they proceeded to despoil and destroy ; and these 
were, first, that these aborigines were a race with whom no faith need 
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be kept, and no treaty or contract binding, on whom every wrong and 
cruelty might be perpetrated with impunity, and in relation to whom 
all the principles of honor, humanity, and justice were abrogated. 
The second sentiment was that these peoples were grovelling and be- 
nighted savages, sunk in idol-worship or devil-worship, and altogether 
unworthy a Christian man’s regard, except so far as he could exalt 
his own exploits by testifying to their courage and devotion. 

The former of these sentiments, we regret tu say, seems still to 
retain its hold upon the popular mind. The amazing and desperate 
gallantry of a handful of Indians fighting for mere existence in a 
corner of the land which was once all theirs, draws from most of the 
organs of public opinion a fierce howl for their utter extermination ; 
and the cry of “treachery” and “bad faith” is raised, as if these 
Indians had ever known anything but treachery and bad faith in their 
dealings with the whites. We may, perhaps, if occasion serves, at 
some future time show the kind of faith that has been observed to 
them, and the nature of the warfare that has been made upon them. 

The second sentiment, however, has given way to the progress of 
science. Science has shown that in remote antiquity the ancestors or 
predecessors of the present civilised races of Europe were just such 
savages: that there has been a period in the early history of almost 
every race when it knew not the use of iron or bronze, but fashioned 
its rude implements from chipped flints or other hard stone, and from 
the bones, teeth, etc., of animals killed in the chase. To this suc- 
ceeded an age in which more care is bestowed upon these implements ; 
the art of grinding and polishing is learned, and the rudiments of art 
make their appearance in the shape of rude ornaments embossed or 
incised on the stone, or moulded on the clay. Coarse and poor as 
these ornaments are, they mark the fact that the idea of beauty had 
sprung into the savage mind, and having made his axe or his jar 
useful, he was not satisfied, but wanted to have it beautiful. 

The discovery of the arts of smelting and working metal changes 
the whole direction of primitive industry, and the tools of flaked flint 
or of polished obsidian vanish before the tools of bronze and of iron. 

With the European peoples these changes have passed away kLefore 
the beginnings of their history, and our only knowledge of them is 
derived from the relics found in the mounds, caves, or tombs to 
which archzology assigns a vast antiquity ; but the aboriginal races 
of America, whether they were of later ogigin than those of Europe 
and Asia, or whether having sprung from a common source they were 
tardier of development, when first discovered by Europeans they were 
still in the stone age of development, and indeed a considerable part 
of the small surviving remnant of them has not yet emerged from it, 
nor ever will. It is this fact that gives so great an interest to re- 
searches like these before us: we see almost under our eyes an 
analogous state of development to that of our own Keltic or Teutonic 
ancestors before the beginning of history. 

An interesting fact which Mr. Jones’s researches have clearly 
brought forward, is the very great superiority of the civilisation of 
the southern tribes of Indians to that of their northern contempo- 
raries. This was no doubt chiefly due to the influence of climate. 
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Under the warm skies of the South the rich bottom-lands yielded 
such abundant harvests that they found the raising of corn, pumpkins, 
beans, etc., easier and more certain than the precarious resource of 
the chase ; hence instead of the shifting lodge of the hunter we have 
the settled habitation of the farmer. Villages were built with a view 
to permanency of occupation, and fortified by stockades ; patches of 
land were cleared of forest and taken into possession; stores of 
provisions were laid up for the common use, and the easier life and 
mutual assistance and dependence softened the savagery of their 
manners. The comparative leisure thus obtained enabled them to 
bring many arts and handicrafts to comparative perfection, and thus 
a system of traffic grewup. Ina single grave in the Nacoochee valley 
were found “a basket or mat made of reed not native to the valley, 
stone implements laboriously manufactured of materials brought from 
a distance, a cassis and shell ornaments from the Atlantic Ocean 
or the Gulf of Mexico, and a copper axe from the shores of Lake 
Superior.” 

In his researches into the origin, age and use of these curious 
relics, and the social conditions they implied, the author has dis- 
played great diligence and acumen, and brought out many interesting 
facts. One that has particularly struck us is the entire absence of 
anything indicative of idol-worship among these tribes. The few 
effigies of human form or face which have been discovered, are 
evidently either grotesque ornaments or portraits—rude statuary, 
not idols. And this points to one of the most singular peculiarities 
of these peoples — the strange combination of high spirituality with 
low fetishism in their religion. It would be hard to attain to a 
higher and purer faith than that in one supreme invisible Being, “the 
Great Spirit,” “the Master of Life,” who “made them and governs 
all things,” nor a sounder doctrine than that announced by the aged 
Mico of the Yamacraws, that “God does for every one what is 
consistent with the good of the whole,” and that it was their duty 
“to be content with whatever happened in general, and thankful for 
all the good that happened in particular.” From the grossness of 
anthropomorphism, and its consequence, anthropopathism, the faith 
of these barbarous tribes seems entirely exempt ; while on the other 
hand in their superstitious notion that trivial objects, a crooked root, 
a queer-looking stone, might be the abode of a manifou or spiritual 
power, potent to help or harm, places them on a level but little above 
the religious plane of the negro race. 

Many curious questions present themselves to the mind while 
reading this volume. We can understand why the nomadic hunting- 
tribes of the North, driven from the regions where game was abun- 
dant, and settled perhaps in the neighborhood of their deadliest 
enemies, dwindled in numbers; but what is the mysterious blight 
that has swept away these more peaceful and more industrious agri- 
cultural tribes of the South? Is it disease —is it whiskey? Account 
for it how we may, the fact is so; and the red man is vanishing so 
rapidly that it is hardly worth while to break faith with them as an 
excuse for declaring war, or to declare war as an excuse for indis- 
criminate massacre. Let alone for a few years, Modocs, Sioux and 
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Arapahoes will follow the Mandans, the Mohawks and the Yama- 
craws, and the shelves of the museum or the mounds of the prairie 
will contain all that remains of the race to whom once belonged the 
North American continent. W. H. B. 





Recent Exemplifications of False Philology. By Fitz-Edward Hall, 
M. A., Hon. D. C. L. Oxon., etc., etc. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 1872. 


Ir is quite wonderful the amount of study now bestowed upon the 
English language, and the number of books that are constantly being 
published, bearing upon one or more of the many points of interest 
and value in connection with the study. The language is now studied 
in its historical, its philological, and its literary aspects, with a zest 
and an activity scarcely dreamed of twenty years ago, and its study 
is constantly attracting the best minds and pens of this country and 
of other countries; the fact being that the field is so far from being 
exhausted that its real working has scarcely yet more than begun. 
Among the learned and sometimes bitter disputes of the day is the 
contest as to the name which our language bore tooo years ago— 
whether we should say Old-English, English, Anglish, or the time- 
honored Anglo-Saxon. Are we to suppose from facts such as these 
that our language has reached its highest point, and that, its critical 
age having begun, its decay will soon begin, if it has not already 
begun? We think not, but at present we have nothing to do with the 
question. 

Among the many different kinds of books that are written to meet 
what some hold to be a demand for them, are books devoted to verbal 
criticism. Of all works on language these are in some respects the 
most difficult to write. Verbal criticism is for many reasons one of 
the unsafest fields for dogmatism. It requires a special training, if 
not a special aptitude ; it requires a very wide and careful course of 
reading, coolness and accuracy of judgment, and, not the least, a 
willingness to lay aside prejudices and accept facts as facts. Certain 
facts may be unpleasant to students of language, and may have 
violated all law in their origin; but when once really a part of lan- 
guage, the critic in passing judgment upon them must refer us to 
something better than his own opinion, valuable as that may be; 
still less can we heed his whims and caprices. But strange to say, 
some writers seem to think this the easiest branch of the study of 
language, and often with imperfect preparation rush headlong into 
the most dogmatic criticism, doing, it may be, much injury to some 
who are less well informed than themselves, but seldom meeting with 
favorable reception by scholars. Dr. Hall’s work is not a work of 
the class named, nor is Dr, Hall of the type last mentioned ; but he 
shows in the course of his little book that some books and some men 
are of these classes ; and especially does the author of “ Words and 
Their Uses” receive no mercy at his hands. 

The inquiry is often made, Who is Dr. Hall? It may be well to 
answer this question by way of showing his qualifications for the 
work which he has in this instance undertaken — that of criticising 
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the criticasters. Dr. Hall is better known in England than in 
America, though the latter is the place of his birth. We find the 
following facts concerning him in the proceedings of the third session 
of the American Philological Association, held in New Haven in 1871 
— the facts being furnished by Prof. W. D. Whitney. He was born 
in Troy, N. Y., and graduated at Harvard in 1846. Having been 
shipwrecked on the coast of India, he entered the British service and 
became Professor of Sanskrit, Anglo-Saxon, Hindustani, and also 
Inspector of Schools for a province. He is at present in England, 
and his scholarship in Sanskrit and Hindustani is said to be equal to 
that of any living scholar of English birth. He is a close student of 
old and of modern English, and is one of the editors of the Early 
English Text Society’s publications. He is the author of six works 
in Sanskrit, three in Hindi, and nine miscellaneous works, and has 
in preparation a work on Modern English which we hope he may 
soon complete. 

Dr. Hall makes a passing reference to an article in review of Mr. 
White’s chapter on /s Being Done, and the like. The article was 
prepared at the request of Prof. Whitney, and read by him at the 
session of the Philological Association already spoken of. It de- 
fended such expressions on the ground of reputable use; and in 
addition to this, which is enough, demonstrated as well as such 
matters can be demonstrated, the weakness of Mr. White’s argu- 
ments. The article was published in April 1872 in Scridner’s 
Monthly, under the title “Shall we say Is Being Built?” which 
was an unauthorised change from the original title: “ The Imperfect 
Tenses of the Passive Voice in English.” 

In the book before us we have, after a brief and somewhat indefi- 
nite introduction, an allusion to the author’s main object, which is to 
show that verbal criticism is no trifling matter to be undertaken by 
one who contents himself with merely turning over the pages of 
dictionaries, or with less. Before beginning with Mr. White, to whom 
he devotes over eighty pages of his book, Dr. Hall gives a few 
passing taps to Landor, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. To De Quincey, 
whom he calls “ that most wayward of triflers,” and of whom he says 
that “page after page might be filled with specimens of his bad or 
dubious English,” he gives sixteen pages. He speaks of Max Miil- 
ler’s “conspicuous faculty of assertion” as one of his “illaudable 
characteristics” ; of Dean Alford’s “utter want of qualification to 
set up as a critic of English,” and of the “peddling pedagoguery ” of 
Mr. Moon. 

A few quotations will show Dr. Hall’s opinion of Mr. White. Touch- 
ing the word /e/egram, a word often ignorantly condemned and as 
ignorantly approved: “ Though he [Mr. White] frowns severely upon 
it,” he “has not the remotest conception why the learned hold it to 
,be wrong.” Again, referring to Mr. White, he speaks of “the whole- 
some lesson that a man who meddles with a subject beyond his com- 
petency, may look for compression rather than for increase of reputa- 
tion.” And again: “His assumption of judicial assessorship as a 
critic of English is, to borrow a word from Hazlitt, altogether ultra- 
crepidarian.” And a single example will show how Mr. White’s gen- 
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eralisations are dealt with. Of the verb exferience, says Mr. White: 
“T have been able to find, by diligent search, only one example of 
any authority.” Dr. Hall shows that this verb is at least 342 years 
old (1531-1873) ; he traces it through the 16th, 17th, and 18th cen- 
turies, and in the present century cites or quotes as using it, S. T. 
Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Southey, Wordsworth, Shelley, Dr. Arnold, 
De Quincey, Macaulay, Landor, Dr. Newman, Ruskin, and J. S. Mill. 

As to the questions at issue between Dr. Hali and Mr. White, it 
cannot be doubted which of the authors is right. Dr. Hall’s drachure 
shows throughout complete mastery of his subject, and his assertions 
counter to those of Mr. White are sustained by a cloud of witnesses, 
ancient and modern. Mr. White, on the other hand, to say nothing 
of his qualifications in other directions, is especially disqualified for 
the task he has undertaken by the fact that he arrays himself against 
the authority of usage in matters of language. The doctrine that 
usage is the sole standard of appeal so far as expression is concerned 
— almost a truism, except with Mr. White,— that gentleman explicitly 
repudiates, and gives us in return no standard but that of caprice 
and “ ipsedixitism.” 

What effect Dr. Hall’s book will have cannot be foretold. With 
men who have given language even a very cursory study, Mr. White’s 
canons have never been regarded with favor. If Mr. White’s readers 
could all read Dr. Hall’s book, such influence as the former may 
possess would stand a good chance of being destroyed. As to Mr. 
White himself, we suppose the effect will be m7. 

In tone and manner Dr. Hall’s book is doubtless objectionable. 
There is no mere parade of learning, for there is substance beneath 
the show ; yet there is a very conspicuous air of self-satisfaction. As 
to the contemptuous tone in which he speaks of Mr. White, it can 
certainly do no good, not even as a “salutary warning.” It may be 
true that “success in one department of letters . . . has emboldened 
him to venture his cunning in another department, and one in which 
he is totally incapable of distinguishing himself;” yet, if Mr. White 
is to be cured of the error of his ways, Dr. Hall’s mode of treatment 
will not be likely to work the cure. 

Nor is Dr. Hall faultless in the matter of style. He is often 
obscure, indulges in the /ouche now and then, and expresses himself 
too much by way of allusion. Once, perhaps, he criticises Mr. White’s 
language to his own disadvantage. “But such a use of language,” 
says Mr. White, “although necessary to a good style, has no more 
direct relation to it than her daily dinner has to the blush of a bloom- 
ing beauty.” Dr. Hall comments thus: ‘“ Her blush there is no dis- 
cernible pertinence in personifying; and yet it is personified and 
femininised, and is declared to be out of direct relation to ‘her daily 
dinner.’” Lord Macaulay has the following sentence: “ But her 
daughter, who had a few months before become the wife of Lord 
Cavendish, was presented to the royal pair by 42s mother, the Countess 
of Devonshire,” (Hist., vol. 11., ch. x1.), which is more open to such 
criticism than that of Mr. White. Yet, though Dr. Hall is technically 
right, both of the sentences are too plain for any one of average in- 
telligence, to misunderstand them. However desirable perfect per- 
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spicuity may be, it will certainly never be attained till, to say nothing 
of other conditions, thought itself is perfect, and till language is a 
perfect reproduction of thought. i a. Ee 


Play and Profit in My Garden. By Rev. E. P. Roe. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 1873. 


Mr. Roe’s book suffers by the comparison it provokes with Mr. 
Mitchell’s “My Farm of Edgewood” ; but it is nevertheless a right 
pleasant little piece of rurality— unassuming, frank, and genially 
egoistic. The taste of the book is not always perfect, the scholar- 
ship scarcely up to the standard of what we ought to expect from a 
clerical gentleman, even as such gentlemen are in the United States, 
and the humor had perhaps better have been left out ; still there is 
freshness in it, and that genuine air of the country, scented with the 
breath of flowers and the peculiar redolence of new-turned mould, 
which the weary denizens of cities can appreciate although they can- 
not reproduce them. This is in regard to the “play” part of the 
volume ; as for the “profit,” that is something else. A market-gar- 
dener, who is also wise in the ways of the hucksters, shook his head 
ominously when we mentioned some of Mr. Roe’s figures to him, and 
we are very much afraid those figures would not bear critical tests. 

Mr. Roe’s garden comprises two and one-quarter acres of ground, 
and from these he returns sales made in 1871 to the amount of 
$2011.69. His bill of accounts stands thus :— 


Gross sales in 1871 ‘ : . ‘ . ° $2011.69 
Expenses —Manures  . . . ‘ ‘ . $68.50 
Labor : . ‘ . ‘ , . 1138.07 
Seed ‘ ‘ ’ . : ‘ ‘ 51.35 
Tools ‘ a ‘ ‘ . . . 37-95 
Rent ° ° . . ‘ ‘ - 100.00 
Miscellaneous . : . ° - ‘ 85.72 
Commissions . , P , . ‘ 76.30 

——s: SSR 

Leaving nett profits , ‘ , ; ; $453-80 


or $201.68 profit per acre, which is very clever farming indeed. We 
should imagine that a professional gardener would have added $100 
to the manure account, but would have reduced the labor account at 
least $400 by the use of the plough, which Mr. Roe eschewed. This 
would make Mr. Roe’s profits $753.80 upon his sales. But readers 
who are going to embark in amateur gardening upon the strength of 
Mr. Roe’s figures, would do well to observe, what he does not state 
plainly enough, that those sales were entirely exceptional in character. 
For instance, Mr. Roe’s crop of strawberries, amounting to 57 bushels 
and 2 quarts, he sold for $589.65, an average of about 32 cents per 
quart. If the Norfolk and Eastern Shore growers, selling in New 
York, and paying large freight and commissions, can average 25 cents 
a quart, they soon grow rich. For a neighborhood market we should 
call an average of 16 cents a capital price for a whole crop ; that is 
to say, for each quart sold at 50 cents he must expect to sell six or 
seven at 10 cents or under. The amateur’s 57 bushels of strawberries 
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‘therefore, unless he had as good a market as Mr. Roe, would scarcely 
bring him in more than $300. Mr. Roe sold 1642 quarts of rasp- 
berries for $452.29, an average of 27 cents per quart. ‘These would 
hardly bring over 20 cents in an ordinary market, taken all round. 
His blackberries averaged him $10 per bushel, for 15 bushels ; they 
would hardly fetch that except in the first of the season. Again, 
every housekeeper knows that 60 cents a peck is a high retail price 
for peas, yet that is what Mr. Roe realised upon his whole crop of 18 
bushels. Beets $30.22 and cabbage only $7.89 is a return that re- 
verses the experience of all market-gardeners; in short, by going 
over Mr. Roe’s figures with a retail price-list taken from the Balti- 
more markets, we could easily obliterate his whole line of profits. 
At the same time, as we know by experience, Mr. Roe is quite right 
in saying that an amateur can realise easily a nett profit of $200 to 
$300 per acre from a small garden of two or three acres, and derive 
health and amusement from it besides. With suitable ground and 
cultivation, an acre of asparagus, an acre of small fruits, and an acre 
of dwarf pears can be made to average year in and year out $600, 
and it ought not to cost more than $200 a year to fertilise and tend 
each acre so planted. Few amateurs in a small way attempt these 
crops systematically, for the simple reason that the initial labor and 
expenses are heavy, and the returns do not come in until the fourth 
year. The same cause prevents many people from having an acre or 
so in grapes, which, spite all the vicissitudes to which they are pe- 
culiarly subject, can be made steadily profitable — provided always 
the amateur be not too fond of wine of his own pressing ! 
E. S. 


What the Swallow Sang. By Friedrich Spielhagen. New York: 
Holt & Williams. 


Has the tardy maturity which Tacitus ascribes to the Germans of 
his time still remained a characteristic of the old Teutonic stock, and 
is it an intellectual as well as a physical peculiarity? One is tempted 
to think so after reading this book. Here is an author past the 
meridian of life, who has produced already some half-dozen novels, 
must have acquired considerable knowledge of the world, and has 
already given proofs of talents of no common order — who presents 
us with a story almost juvenile in its Wertherean sentimentality of 
glows and glooms, and in its melodramatic blood-curdling situations. 

The plot is this: Gotthold Weber, the hero, is a poor young painter, 
. the lady of whose love has rejected him to marry a wealthier suitor. 
This is before the story opens: at its commencement we find him 
returning from Italy to his native place, a distinguished artist, and 
rich as well as famous. He meets his old flame, Cecilia, now Frau 
Brandow, and finds that she bitterly repents her choice ; her husband 
is an unprincipled gambler and spendthrift, who treats her badly. 
Soul-harrowing scenes follow between the two. Brandow, who hates 
the artist but wishes to make a tool of him, invites him to his house, 
trusting by means of his wife’s influence to extort money from him, 
and hoping that Gotthold will compromise himself in some way, that 
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he may get him in his power. He succeeds so far at least as to get 
a heavy loan in money ; and he then schemes, by the aid of a dia- 
bolical groom of his, who can fascinate horses with a look of his 
squinting green eyes, to have him thrown down a precipice. Gotthold 
however recovers from his cuts and bruises; Cecilia runs away from 
her husband and is taken care of by her great-grandfather ; Brandow, 
while the net of justice is closing around him, rides a great steeple- 
chase and wins, and in the moment of triumph is met by his former 
tool, now enemy, Scheel, the diabolical groom, who with his evil eye 
makes Brandow’s horse rear and fall over upon him, crushing him to 
death, while his own skull is shattered at the same moment by a blow 
of the horse’s hoof. All troubles are now at an end: Gotthold 
marries Cecilia, and the swallows predict their future bliss. 

Of course there are passages of power in the book, for Spielhagen 
is aman of genius. But the hero and heroine, with their somewhat 
lacrymose sentimentality, fail to interest us ; the tone of the whole is 
dolorous rather than pathetic ; and it is irritating to have the whole 
plot turn upon the commonplace villainies of a commonplace rascal 
and a squinting groom who fascinates horses. We had a right to 
expect a better piece of work from the man who wrote Hammer und 
Amboss. W. H. B. 





Ferdinand de Soto, the Discoverer of the Mississippi. By John S. C. 
Abbott. (Illustrated.) New York: Dodd & Mead. 1873. 


TuoseE whose infant understandings proved hardy enough to sur- 
vive the deluge of Peter Parley’s moral platitudes, will scarcely re- 
joice to learn that the boys of the present day have to encounter one 
of even greater volume, and equal if not surpassing tenuity. The 
marvellously thin gruel to which even the deeds of Napoleon could 
not give flavor, has been heated over, and now affects to float upon 
its vacuous bosom Zhe Pioneers and Patriots of America, seeking to 
relieve its intrinsic insipidity with condiments culled irom the glades 
of Florida and the backwoods of America. This is one of the series. 
Unhappy De Soto! could no kind friend preserve the splendid 
romance of thy story from so sad a fate? Shall the American youth 
be doomed to seek the record of thy achievements in the pages of 
Abbott ?— who would prate of thee, forsooth, in “a parental spirit,” 
remembering “that we may yet meet the departed in the spirit-land.” 
It would be a queer interview, certainly, and one which even Mr. 
Abbott might find embarrassing. Fancy him entertaining the ghost 
of that adventurous warrior with such senile prattle as this for in- 
stance: ... “it is quite evident that the ravages of the Fall were 
not unknown there. Just before entering the town (Caxas in Peru) 
De Soto passed a high gibbet, upon which three malefactors were 
hung in chains swaying in the breeze. That revolting spectacle re- 
vealed the sad truth that in Peru, as well as elsewhere, man’s fallen 
nature developed itself in crime and woe.” A striking reflection 
truly! and one the Spanish cavalier would have been likely to in- 
dulge in! 

The volume professes to be illustrated, which means that cuts, use- 
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less probably for any purpose, have been inserted. The steel-clad 
warriors of the sixteenth century appear in the first plate in the garb 
of modern infantry, armed with muskets and led by a mounted officer 
dressed in the uniform of the United States army. The Indians who 
waylay them might, but for the absence of the lava-beds, be taken 
for Modocs: for there are only three, and they carry rifles. Plate No. 
2, which, for the purpose possibly of attracting attention, is inserted 
upside down, presents the savage aspects of a primeval forest in the 
shape of an animal with the head of a fox and the tail of an opossum, 
glaring down an impossible tree at a smaller creature which may, 
with equal readiness, be taken for a squirrel or arat. The beak ofa 
flamingo, which the crane near by flourishes, may be pardoned: it 
was probably bent by standing on it. ‘The third and last plate 
represents the burial of De Soto. A group of men in a canoe are 
lowering an emaciated corpse, with scarcely decent covering, into the 
pellucid depth of a sheet of water, which no possible effort of the 
most lively imagination could transform into the Mississippi. This is 
in ludicrous contrast with the statement in the text that his body was 
enclosed in an evergreen oak gouged out for the purpose. In truth, 
it is difficult to deal with humbug so flimsy and so thoroughly com- 
monplace. 

Those who take an interest in this subject—and it is one of a 
nature to interest the American youth of every generation — will do 
well to consult the ancient chroniclers. The first account of Ferdi- 
nand de Soto’s expedition through the southern portion of North 
America was written by a gentleman of Elvas, one of the Portuguese 
adventurers who accompanied the expedition throughout. It was 
published at Evora in 1557, and was translated into English by 
Richard Hakluyt, and printed in London in 1611. The work became 
extremely rare, and a new edition, with notes and an introduction by 
William B. Rye, was printed for the Hakluyt Society in London in 
1851. A copy of this edition may be found at the Peabody Institute 
in this city. According to this author, “Luys de Moscow commanded 
him to be taken up by night, and to cast a great deal of sand into 
the mantles wherein he was winded up, wherein he was carried in a 
canoe and thrown into the middest of the river.” 

Another and far more interesting account is that of Garcilaso de 
la Vega, but unfortunately it is not so accessible. It was first printed 
at Lisbon in 1605, under the title of Za Florida del Ynca: Historia 
del Adelantado Hernando de Soto, Gobernador y Capitan-General ded 
reyno de la Florida y de otros heroicos cavalleros Espanoles é Indios. The 
author is said to have compiled his narrative from the account of a 
common soldier who was in De Soto’s expedition. This is the 
account which Mr. Theodore Irving selected as the basis of his history 
of the “Conquest of Florida.” But according to our recollection, 
Irving’s account is tame in comparison with that of Garcilaso. It 
was reprinted several times; the best edition is said to be that of 
1723, uniform with the royal commentaries on Peru, and was trans- 
lated into French by Pierre Richelet, and published at Leyden in 
1731. We have failed to find this work at any of our public libraries, 
but there is a copy of the French translation in the Philadelphia 
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Library, where we remember to have read it many years ago. It is 
indeed a splendid historical romance, the careful translation of which 
into English would be an acquisition to our literature. 

J.B A. 


tr Majesty the Queen. A Novel. By John Esten Cooke. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


To our mind Mr. Cooke in writing this story has indulged his taste 
at the cost of some injustice to his genius. For a writer is unjust to 
his genius if he does not select a subject in which he is confident he 
can do his best ; but here the author was evidently led to his choice 
of, time and personages rather by sympathy, or picturesque feeling, 
than by the consciousness of special aptitude or preparation. 

There are two ways in which to write an effective historical novel : 
one is for the writer to saturate himself with the history, memoirs, 
literature, etc., of the period referred to, until he has made himself a 
contemporary of his characters, sees things as they saw them, can 
think their thoughts and speak their speech. This was within certain 
limits Scott’s way, and it was carried to an unequalled perfection by 
Thackeray in Zsmond. The other mode is to dazzle the reader by 
incident, dialogue, costume, properties and stagey effect generally. 
This was Dumas’ way, and very popular it is. 

Mr. Cooke has taken rather a medium course. He thinks and 
feels too truly to handle a solemn and most important episode in the 
history of the human race, as if it were merely a matter of belts, 
plumes, rapiers, buff-coats and knots of ribbon; while he has not 
undertaken the laborious study and research necessary to enable him 
to set that time before us again in its full life and energy. 

But it is perhaps unjust to estimate a work by what we think the 
author should have made it, rather than by what he intended it to be. 
Mr. Cooke simply proposed to write a pleasing and interesting story, 
and in tais he has entirely succeeded. We may not, after reading 
the book, know anything more about the times of Charles I. than we 
did before; but we have been agreeably entertained with a story 
about them, told by a graceful and easy raconteur, and no more than 
this was intended. W. H. B. 





Plautus and Terence. By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M. A. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

We are glad to welcome another volume of this series, “Ancient 
Classics for English Readers,” though it is not quite so satisfactory 
to us as the previous ones. To our mind the editor seems to lack 
sympathy with his authors, and not fully to feel the vs comica. The 
translations too are in many points more loose than we think allow- 
able ; but on the whole as good an idea of the ancient comic drama 
is given as could be given in a work hampered by so many restrictions. 

On one little point we will make a minute critical remark: not that 
it is of any importance, but perhaps we shall never have another 
opportunity of airing our special view upon this point. Speaking of ° 
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the restriction of the scene to one spot, he remarks (as the compiler 
of the Dictionary of G. & R: Antiquities, s. v. Comoedia, has done) 
that “in the Au/ularia and Mostellaria of Plautus the scene changes 
to the inside of one of the houses, or a temple which stands close by ; 
but such scenes are quite exceptional.” ‘To our mind nothing is 
clearer than that there is no change of scene in either of these 
comedies. The reference to the Au/ularia we will pass over ; but as 
a version of the A/oste//aria appeared in our pages not long ago, we 
will assume that our readers know something about the latter piece. 

The only scene in this play which could possibly be supposed to 
take place in the house, is that in which the young people drink wine 
together. Now the scene immediately preceding this represents Phile- 
matium and her maid returning from the bath, and being greeted by 
Philolaches. ‘That this scene occurs outside the house is evident 
from the order to the maid to “carry in those things.” Immediately 
thereupon, without a change of scene, Philolaches calls a servant and 
tells him to “ bring a table here ””— no doubt in the vestibule — and 
no sooner have they taken their places than Callidamates and Del- 
phium come along the street, talking, before they see Philolaches. 
That they are in the street is shown besides by Delphium’s fear that 
her lover will “fall down in the street.” While they are making 
merry, Tranio comes with the news of the old gentleman’s return, 
and tells them to “go zz at once”—(“ wos modo hine abite intro,” 
which Mr. Collins renders “ he desires them to keep quiet where they 
are” !) that Philematium shall “go zy first,” and that they “can 
drink as much as they want in the house.” ‘They go in and are seen 
no more, while Tranio remains without, and they send him out the 
front-door key to lock the door, “here, on the outside,” as he says. 
There is nothing in all this which can possibly be made, without 
violence to the text and to common-sense, to indicate a change of 
scene to the interior of the house. Indeed that they had no means 
for such a change of scene is shown later (Iv. 2) where Tranio and 
his master go to look all through Simo’s house, but can only be shown 
to the audience as inspecting the vestibule and the front door. 

The error is of no importance, but as it occurs in a work of the 
authentic character of this series, we have thought it worth making a 
note on. W. H. B. 
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GENERAL WADE HAMPTON’S WARRENTON ADDRESS. 


W= have made this excellent discourse an exception to the rule 

which excludes all but original contributions from the columns of 
the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. This has not been done on account of its 
singular appropriateness to the occasion of its delivery, nor because of its 
general merits, though these are remarkable. Our exclusive object has been 
to give to every one of our readers the benefit of the chief lesson which it 
teaches, and which men who speak with the justly recognised authority of 
Gen. Hampton can do no better nor more patriotic service than to inculcate 
whenever they can find or make the opportunity. That lesson, reduced to 
a simple statement, we take to be nothing more than the lesson of self- 
respect ; and when we say to the Southern people to-day that they require 
to be reminded of what it teaches, we warn them of a peril beside which 
defeat, impoverishment and oppression are insignificant and transitory ills. 
National restoration is no more possible, with self-abasement, than resur- 
rection where there is no soul. Of course there is no high-minded or 
thinking man who will dispute this ; and if the proposition were deliberately 
made to the Southern people to surrender their traditions and defile the 
ashes of their dead, the answer would be prompt and satisfactory enough. 
But the trouble is that the tempter is too wise to come in his own shape 
and with his own “sulphurous twang.’ The policy of conquerors is to 
undermine, not to assault the convictions and principles of the conquered. 
Impatience and necessity open the door to material compromises, and com- 
promises of the right creep in behind these — stealthily and in disguise it 
may be at first, but openly and boldly afterwards. Equivocal and specious 
phrases, with barely truth enough to hide the lies that are in ambush, con- 
found men’s minds and ensnare their consciences, until they find themselves 
gradually reconciled to shame, which they would have died rather than em- 
brace at the beginning. ‘This sad but certain process, in our judgment, is 
now daily going on throughout the South. What it will end in, if it be not 
arrested, we blush and shudder to think. 

Outside of a very few dolts and fanatics, we suppose it may be assumed as 
the common sense of mankind that honest error of opinion is nota moral crime. 
To narrow the proposition in one direction and extend it a little in another, 
we presume that one man may differ from any other in political opinion 
without being necessarily either a knave or a fool. It is possible to be even 
a monarchist without being fit for a mad-house or perdition ; and between a 
federal and a consolidated republic the most scrupulous Christian might make 
his free choice, we trust, and yet hope to be saved. Indeed, whether any 
form or system of government or administration is better than another, 
depends so much on circumstances and the people to whom it is to be 
applied, that the question in every case becomes one of judgment and policy 
rather than of doctrine or principle, and the wisdom of the choice can at 
last be tested only by results. If therefore there is any form of human 
opinion which from its nature demands toleration as a right and receives it 
from all rational people, it is political opinion. There is none concerning 
which it is more tyrannical and stupid to dogmatise, none which less admits 
being qualified as absolute truth. When the Northern people came to the 
conclusion that the growing population and territory of the Republic re- 
quired an “expansion” of the Constitution and a strengthening of the 
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central power, they may have been wise or unwise, but they were neverthe- 
less entitled to their opinions, When the Southern people arrived at a 
conclusion precisely opposite, they were equally in the exercise of an un- 
questionable right, whether their judgment was well or ill founded. But 
whether the North or the South was right in its statesmanship was certainly 
not a question to be solved by artillery. If either section had sunk into the 
abyss — not a soul surviving —that point would not have been a single 
inch nearer its determination than before; the section that was left would 
have had its own way, just as the North has had since the war, but that 
would have been all. The extermination of all the disputants could not 
possibly have altered the logic. And putting the case a little more as it 
was, if the South thought that “expanding” the Constitution meant 
violating it, and was therefore revolutionary and ought to be resisted, while 
the North believed on the other hand that it had a right to interpret the 
spirit of the age, and that resistance to its interpretation was “rebellion,” it 
is still plain that the right and wrong of that question, in the domain of 
reason, could in nowise be affected by the surrender of the Confederate 
armies. The victors had their will and their “expansion,” the vanquished 
their defeat with its humiliations ; but there the thing ended. Only a head 
as hard as Plymouth Rock could possess itself of the idea that a political 
or moral truth had been vindicated or established by the fact that Grant 
had four times as many soldiers as Lee, and fifty times his means and his 
resources. If the Confederates had triumphed at Gettysburg and Vicks- 
burg, and the Southern Republic had won its recognition from the world, in 
glory, the veriest fire-eater would have been voted insane if he had asked 
that Harvard should make a bonfire of Story’s Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution, and kindle it with Webstc:’s speech in reply to Hayne. Massa- 
chusetts would have clung to her political idols with the greater tenacity 
because they were overturned, and their wisdom and virtues would have 
grown on her, like the relics from the J/ayfower, the more ancient and 
mythical they became. Her people would have acquieseed in disunion and 
have traded on it, and made much money out of it of course; but they 
would never have admitted in argument that secession was constitutional. 
They would have hated it forever as they hate toleration and original sin, 
and would have taught their children as earnestly and with quite as much 
color of truth to believe it a heresy, as they teach them to believe that “the 
Pilgrim Fathers ” established political and religious liberty. 

Under ordinary circumstances it would be but a waste of time to make 
statements so obvious as these; but the circumstances are not ordinary, 
and the dominion of falsehood has been established so firmly by insolent 
and audacious iteration, that no truth, however manifest, can be trusted to 
maintain itself unaided. Every epoch of force is necessarily an epoch of 
self-assertion ; and truths which do not assert themselves are pushed to the 
wall by lies which do. When the war ended everybody understood that 
the Northern theory of the Constitution had triumphed over the Southern 
in battle, and that the future policy of the Government was to be dictated 
by the conquerors. In this, as a fact, the entire people of the South 
acquiesced without hesitation, and none submitted to it in better faith or 
with a manlier readiness than those who had fought against it most hero- 
ically in the field. With this acquiescence and submission the best men of 
the North were at first content, and only Butler and such as he pretended 
to exact “contrition” as well as surrender. But the lust of domination 
grew with its indulgence; and the Puritan appetite for empire over men’s 
minds and consciences soon hungered for larger concessions. It was 
insisted that the war had not only settled the policy of the future, but had 
settled it rightly. Men were required to confess, in sackcloth, not only 
that their theories and principles had been practically overturned, but that 
the war had proved them radically absurd and wrong ; they must not only 
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admit defeat, but abjure error — not only regulate their conduct but humble 
and rectify their understandings. Unhappily these demands were only too 
readily submitted to by many under the pressure of disfranchisement and 
despair. They adopted the morals of their conquerors and accepted the 
expediencies of the hour as the test of truth and right. The next demand 
followed as a matter of course, and the Southern people are face to face 
with it to-day. We are required to acknowledge that the South was not 
only mistaken and beaten, but morally wrong. Secession, or revolution, or 
whatever we choose to call it, was not only foolish and weak, but a sin and a 
crime ; it corrupted men’s hearts as well as depraved their minds. Those 
who died for it, died in folly and iniquity, and should be remembered only in 
shame. Those who lived through it have lost caste in the world of intellect 
and honor, and there is no health in them ; what they did was disgrace, what 
they testify to is not io be believed. Their cause was false, and they are 
false, and the same plague-spot is on both. This, and neither more nor 
less than this, is the present dogma of victorious Radicalism. This is what 
Southern men are called on to recognise as the lesson and moral of their 
glorious struggle for self-government ; and this is what they will practically 
concede, and what will become history and be taken for truth, if they are 
content to meet it with mental protests and silent indignation only, and do 
not resent and denounce it as one man, at all seasonable times, and in all 
proper places. They cannot afford to treat it with the indifference of scorn ; 
they cannot afford to let the truth wrestle with it alone, for it will bear the 
truth down. Let them count, if they can, the falsehoods which the North 
has palmed on the World for truth since the war began, and which the world 
accepts as truth and believes. Do they think that one falsehood more can- 
not be added to the list, they denying nothing and protesting nothing the 
while ? Will the world fight their battle and take care of their good name? 
Surely they have had experience enough on that point, one would think. 
Already their silence and acquiescence have bred contempt in many who 
only hated them before. Do they read Northern journals or school-books, 
Northern periodicals or sermons? If they do, they must see that their 
intellect and culture are rarely alluded to save with a sneer —that the idea 
of their having a “ civilisation” of any sort is dealt with almost as a joke. 
If anything they write or say is admitted to be vigorous, or scholarly, or 
clever, it is in the spirit in which men wonder at some unexpected revelation 
of intelligence in a Fiji Islander. Everything that pertains to their moral, 
intellectual or social life is discussed in a tone of systematic and at best 
compassionate depreciation. No effort is spared to demonstrate that the 
moral delinquency of their “treason” was the offspring of their ignorance 
and ruffianism, and their present sufferings are only the result of the two 
combined. If any one imagines that we exaggerate, let him take the trouble 
to read for himself. Mr. Adams’ eulogy on Seward was a subdued exhibi- 
tion of the temper of his people in its mildest phase and under the most 
refined and respectable of its forms. The columns of the Wation exhibit 
the same spirit every week in the politest guise of literary snobbery and 
insolence —and the /Va/son is written for and represents the most cultivated 
of the readers who share its political opinions. Turn where we will through- 
out the North, if the moral and intellectual inferiority of the South be not 
offensively asserted it is everywhere assumed as an established fact — a fact 
“settled by the war.” It is the bogy of their children, the texts of their 
saints, and the warning of their sinners. Only the other day, in Boston, the 
Rev. Ware, delivering the customary Fourth of July oration before the 
municipal authorities and assembled patriots of the city, could not rest 
without disfiguring an otherwise capital discourse by a fling at “the slave- 
holding aristocracy” and a clap-trap about “the rebel rag at Richmond.” 
He was lecturing his brethren upon their moral and political shortcomings, 
and he seemed to think —and be shocked at thinking — that if they kept 
on lying and stealing, they might be as bad at last as we are. 
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By what means and in what way the Southern people can deal best with 
all this we shall not attempt to determine here. The question is presented 
and discussed in another place in our present issue, and it must needs be 
the subject of grave consideration hereafter. Certain it is that we shall do 
ourselves poor justice if we sit still and say and do nothing. A nation, like 
an individual, may, of course, live down slander, if it lives long enough ; but 
it is barely possible in either case that life may be too short for the pur- 
pose. Every hour of existence should therefore be an hour of active and 
passive protest, and especially with a people who have little left but honor. 
If they cannot strike down detraction by a single blow, they can at least 
bravely confront it at all seasons. They can perpetually assert their self- 
respect, even if they cannot leap to its instant vindication. If our Northern 
brethren were in like case, they would call town-meetings and pass resolu- 
tions proclaiming their own virtues and certifying to their own character. 
But that is not the fashion with our people, and they must do the work in 
some other way. We have no fear of their failing to do it in some way 
if they will only rouse themselves to the conviction that it must be done. 

And let it not be said that in striving to awaken them to this we are 
preaching discord and opening old wounds. They are the real apostles of 
revolt and strife who insist that brute force has settled, or can ever settle, 
a question of right or wrong, or of truth or falsehood. It is they who put 
violence in the place of conscience and reason, and justify the resentments 
of to-morrow in opening, if they can, the bloody judgments of to-day. 
What armies can settle they can unsettle. If they can make right this 
year, they can make it wrong next year. If club-law is the supreme law, 
what inducement have men, who would have laws of their own, to do any- 
thing but cut clubs and use them? Against such doctrine and its conse- 
quences everything that is noble in humanity rebels. Men may forget its 
brutality and meanness in the hour of their strength and its dominion, but 
republican government ends with its establishment, and freedom withers in 
its shadow. 


FRAGMENT, BY S. W. H. 
Chill shadows sweep across the West, where late 


Rich summer suns went down in gorgeous state, 
Yet, O sad heart, thou art more desolate. 


O sweet, sweet West, which once was all aflame, 
When robed in light thy love majestic came! 
O poor, fond heart, which trembles at a name! 


The bare weird arms of oak are upward tossed, 
Drop downward leaves, with all their freshness lost, 
And over all the glistening pallid frost. 


And over all the wind’s deep monotone, 
Sobbing in vain, O warmth and color flown, 
O wretched heart, weep madly for thine own! 


O wise, wise Nature! even in thy prime 
Reserving stores for unknown after time, 
But foolish Love risks all with faith sublime. 


Some.time the West shall rosy glow again, 
Some time the frost descend in summer rain, 


But nevermore shall joy succeed to pain. 
Bucxixcuam, VA. 
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IT was our luck, in years gone by, to make the acquaintance of a worthy 
Pennsylvania farmer, to whom upon a day a chance befel, which, in Oriental 
phrase, is “a lesson to him that would be admonished.” 

He had an ample share of the world’s goods, and accounted himself the 
proprietor of a respectable portion of the world’s surface; but the pride 
of his heart was a new and monstrous barn — one of the largest, if not the 
very largest in all B county. Most of our readers, we suppose, know 
what a Pennsylvania barn is—a gigantic wooden structure which gathers 
under a single immeasurable roof all the produce of the fields, all, or nearly 
all, the farm stock, and all the agricultural machinery. 

One morning — we think it was on a Sunday — our farmer was alone in 
his barn, surveying the results of his year’s labors. He had mounted to 
the highest Icft, and was walking about, when he became aware of a hornets’ 
nest pendant from the shingle-roof, and unpleasantly near his head. To 
dislodge these intruders with the carnal weapon of a stick, would be an ex- 
ploit more exciting than secure ; so he bethought him of a stratagem. He 
provided himself with a match and a bucket of water :—“I will set the 
nest on fire,” he thought, “and when the hornets are fairly choked, I will 
swash the bucket of water over it, and the job is done.” The match was 
struck, the nest kindled, the hornets choked — he dashed the water hastily, 
and missed the nest! The-only thing then left for him to do was to make a 
hurried flight, and from a post of safety see his barn and its contents be- 
come a pile of ashes. 

This trivial anecdote has been recalled to our memory by an occurrence 
which is very far from trivial, but big with disastrous consequences. We 
refer to the meeting of Louisiana citizens —and among the names we are 
pained to see those of gentlemen whose intelligence and patriotism are be- 
yond question — who advocate the “unification ” of all the people of that 
State, “of whatever race or color,” who are willing “ to work for the pros- 
perity of Louisiana”; and as an inducement to the negroes to accept the 
proffered unification and join the work, they pledge themselves to do all in 
their power “ both by personal advice and personal example to bring about 
the rapid removal of all past prejudices on the subject of race or color,” in 
various ways which are detailed in a considerable number of specifications. 

Now we have the keenest sympathy for the people of Louisiana; we 
know that they have been treated in a manner infamous beyond all adequate 
expression and almost beyond belief; we see the murder of a State going 
on before our eyes, and we know that all the States are now like the Greeks 
in the cave of the Cyclops, doomed to be devoured one by one, unless they 
stop cowering in corners and come forward manfully to assail the monster. 

We do not propose to comment on the political aspects of the scheme. 
If we did, we might remark that the plan for escaping a violent death by 
suicide, or as they phrase it, “the cultivation of a broad sentiment of na- 
tionality,” is not likely to commend itself to the logical mind. And we 
might also inquire if they really expect by any such offers to gain the effec- 
tive codperation of any considerable portion of the negro population ; or, 
supposing that they should gain it, if they count with any confidence on re- 
taining it for a day or an hour? 

However, these aspects of the case are not what immediately concern us. 
We will suppose that the negroes become at once the firm and faithful po- 
litical allies of the whites, and that these shall be able to oust the black 
and white carpet-baggers and scalawags from all offices of power, plunder 
and patronage, and fill their places with black and white unifiers. Now the 
question is, whether this gain justifies the price which it is proposed tc pay 
for it. For the price is far greater than these gentlemen -seem to suppose. 
It is not merely that the negro shall elbow the white man in churches, 
hotels and steamboats, and negro children sit side by side with white chil- 
dren in the schools. The negro must have social as well as political and 
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civil equality ; nay, he must be caressed and petted, a welcome guest at 
your board, a friend of the family. Your sons must beware how they let 
old “ prejudices of race” interfere with their polite attentions to Dinah, and 
your daughters take care that they show no shrinking from Sambo as a 
partner in the waltz. Perhaps these gentlemen have schooled themselves 
to face these consequences; but there is one which they cannot have 
accepted, and it shail be plainly stated here. Are they willing that their 
grand-children or great-grand-children shall be #/attoes? This is what 
social equality voluntarily accepted, even invited, necessarily means : it will 
follow as surely as night follows day. 

And this taint of blood, once imparted, is zzeradicable. However the 
skin may be whitened by repeated crossings, the negro element remains 
fixed in the brain and nerves. Here is the testimony of an impartial man of 
science * who has made this matter his special study. After saying that 
close observation of the various hybrids found in the French colonies 
shows the permanence of the savage taint, he continues: “An examination 
of the moral and intellectual peculiarities of a considerable number of 
mulattoes whose progenitors have maintained a continued crossing with the 
white race, and who therefore present the slightest taint of blood, has led 
me to precisely the same conclusion. Among many of these the physical 
taint is still perceptible ; with others it has entirely disappeared, but their 
cerebral peculiarities and aptitudes prove in an incontestable manner that 
they belong to the mixed race. Certain historical families afford us speci- 
mens where the original taint of blood was introduced many generations 
back, and where many generations have succeeded each other in Europe, 
always crossed with the pure white: under these circumstances the in- 
fluences of the climate and of education should have succeeded in eradi- 
cating the negro, if that result Were possible. They have never so done. 
The inferior blood reappears in most of the acts of life: it controls the 
instincts, the tastes, the aptitudes. The most careful culture only succeeds, 
at best, in forming acquired reason in perpetual conflict with the natural } 
whence arise continual hesitations and contradictions which usually result 
in the triumph of the negro influence. Whenever the good effects of edu- 
cation are weakened by a too great license given to the will, by the liberty of 
action which a large fortune bestows, by the consciousness of impunity de- 
rived from the exercise of power, the negro element will always carry the day. 

“Tf in the human race continued crossing is able to efface the apparent 
physical characteristics of the inferior races, their moral and intellectual 
character is less easy of modification; and the experience of more than a 
century justifies the apprehension that in this respect the taint is indelible.” 

This is the calm statement of impartial science, which our own observa- 
tion will amply confirm. Here is the price which must be paid for the favor 
and friendship of the “unified” negro: are they willing to pay it? 

Three years ago we wrote some words in this magazine, believing them to 
be true then, which we will reproduce here, believing them to be true now. 
“ Fire, famine, pestilence, war, are usually accounted Heaven’s most terrible 
ministers; but there is one far more awful than they. Destroyed cities 
may be rebuilt, years of plenty follow years of famine, a remnant left by 
war may become a great nation ; but for a people that has tainted its blood 
there is no recovery possible. It is a sin against nature, and nature 
punishes it by fixing the savage element indelibly in the nerves and brain. 
Perpetually at war with itself—the savage instincts and impulses ever 
overruling the Aryan intellect and conscience —the people so sinning be- 
comes a mongrel race, incapable of advancement, incapable of quiescence ; 
consuming itself in intestine broils without aim and without result ; cruel, 
cowardly, faithless, degraded ; a curse to itself and a stench in the nostrils 
of the world.” 





* Dr. A. Tripier. 
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AFTER SUNSET. 


Sweet wind, west wind, woo me like a lover; 
Murmur low of comfort to a grieving heart; 

O’er my head, lain heavily, with gentle touches hover, 
Stray across my forehead, put my locks apart. 


In the quiet twilight on window-sill, aweary, 
My head is drooped, and scarcely I see the moon arise ; 
Her light falls coldly, purely on me, alone and dreary: 
The wind, my lover, pauses and kisses both my eyes. 


O wind, my lover, calling “Come out to me, my dearest ! 
Lift head and heart, beloved, and straight come out to me, 
Of all things that thou lovest, to thy heart I am nearest, 
My touch upon thy shoulder, my kisses soften thee.” 


West wind, sweet wind, dearest of my lovers, 
I am coming for a walk abroad alone with thee. 
(Thou art dear, no other; for earth and daisy covers 
My only love of all the world, my lost, dead love from me.) 


Sweet wind, west wind, kiss me like a lover ; 

I stand full in the glory which soft moon-rays outpour ; 
Above my brow, uplifted, only thy touch will hover, 

And, save for moonlight, empty my arms are evermore. 


HENRIETTA HARDY. 





IT is very interesting to trace up familiar sayings or striking images to 
their true authors. In most cases it is altogether unfair to call these, con- 
scious or unconscious, borrowings by the ugly name of plagiarism. The 
best thing ever uttered by Lord John Russell is his definition of a proverb 
as “the wisdom of many, the wit of one.” In these cases, however, the 
wit is commonly of many as well as the wisdom. One discovers the gem, 
and a dozen or more cut and polish it; sometimes it only undergoes a new 
setting. Did Campbell steal his finest thoughts in the “ Rainbow” from 
old Henry Vaughn? If not, why does the Scotch poet, in his “ Lives,”’ 
advise his readers to shun the barren pages of the English writer? He 
admits indeed that here and there one may find a bright thing, like a wild- 
flower on a barren heath. Has Campbell culled several of these flowers for 
his own use? If so, out upon his hypocrisy! Of a different sort are the 
parallels that are constantly pointed out between certain lines of one honest 
writer and certain lines of another. Dryden’s “ None but himself could be 
his parallel” is from Agathias. These graceful changes often resemble the 
variations in music upon a common melodic theme. Macaulay’s image of 
the New-Zealander, as is well known, he got directly or indirectly from 
Kirke White. The phrase “a walking library” has been compared to 
Horace’s ijsam Canidiam officinam venenorum. But there is a nearer and 
older parallel than that. Epiphanius, the Church historian, uses this very 
phrase as descriptive of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Afropos, who first 
said that “ History is Philosophy teaching by example”? If the reader 
will turn to Bolingbroke’s Essay on History, he will find that writer states 
that “ Dionysius of Halicarn” said it, whoever may have preceded him. 
The Giaour’s “ hoofs of fear” have been aptly referred to the dewdnovs of the 
curse that was to overtake the steps of Oedipus. Other parallels have been 
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suggested between passages in the Oedipus Rex and in the writings of Lord 
Byron, as well as in “ The Fatal Marriage,” in “ Vathek,” in the writings of 
Seneca, etc. There is one, however, which is too obvious not to have been 
pointed out, but which we have never seen referred to. It may be doubted 
whether Webster, in his reply to Hayne, was thinking of the apostrophe which 
Sophocles puts into the mouth of the crushed king: “O light! may I now 
look on thee for the last time!” But in these words of Tviesias, (Oed. Zyr. 
316) — 


~ ~ a ee, en : 4s a 
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may we not see the germ both of the slang expression, “It don’t pay,” and 
of Gray’s oft-murdered couplet :— 


“ Where ignorance is bliss 
Tis folly to be wise”? 


General Stonewall Jackson’s alleged declaration that if he imagined his 
coat knew his military secrets he would throw it in the fire, is an old story 
made new of Metellus and his cloak. Talleyrand did zof first say (if at all) 
that the object of speech is to conceal thought; or Buonaparte that Provi- 
dence is on the side of the strongest battalions. The tale about Franklin 
and the French savans is the old story of “The Wise Men of Gotham.” 
Porson’s epigram on Hermann is taken from Phocylides, The same may 
be said of Hegel’s dying words, “There is but one man that understands 
my philosophy ; and he — does not understand it!” 
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